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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘““ ANNUAL INCOME TWENTY POUNDS, ANNUAL EXPENDITURE NINE- 
TEEN, NINETEEN SIX, RESULT HAPPINESS. ANNUAL INCOME TWENTY 
POUNDS, ANNUAL EXPENDITURE TWENTY POUNDS OUGHT AND SIX, 
RESULT MISERY. THE BLOSSOM IS BLIGHTED, THE LEAF IS WITHERED, 
THE GOD OF DAY GOES DOWN UPON THE DREARY SCENE, AND—AND 
IN SHORT YOU ARE FOR EVER FLOORED.” 

Mr. Micawber : David Copperfield : Charles Dickens. 


DuRING August the British people began to realise what the 
election of 1945 was to cost them, not only by the application 
' of false political theories, but also by the 
cot incompetence of Ministers who, coming into 
office at a time when wise statecraft and good 
administration were imperative, have given the world an 
unparalleled exhibition of a Rake’s Progress. The country 
was exhausted by six years of war, privation and suffering. 
Over a million houses had been destroyed or damaged and 
had to be rebuilt ; industries had to be re-equipped ; agri- 
culture needed the help which would enable farmers to feed 
us in a world where there is no free food ; large armed forces, 
with their equipment, had to be maintained. Our foreign 
investments were gone, with our foreign trade. Under these 
circumstances the utmost care and prudence were required. 
But, instead of prudence and care, the inflated Socialists with 
their windbag leaders produced a programme which could 
not have been successful even in the days of England’s 
wealth by reason of the fact that we could not have paid for 
it in money or man-hours. We had, inescapably, to repair 
the material war damage and to renew industrial equipment 
and rolling stock, to recover our trade—above all our trade 
with our Empire, but to this vast programme which we 
cannot avoid carrying out if we are to survive, Messrs. Attlee, 
Cripps and Co. with their revolutionary colleagues have 
added a huge and unwanted superstructure of social services, 
of education, demanding a great building programme and 
involving the retaining of nearly 400,000 young people in 
crowded, teacher-starved schools. The lack of these young 
people is one of our major troubles. When we add to these 
extravagances the encouragement given to increase of wages, 
there is no need to be surprised by our present difficulties. 
VOL.. CXXIX I 
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No one has given a clearer picture of what the crisis means to 
the country than Mr. Boothby, Conservative Member for East 

Aberdeenshire. He will be remembered for the 
a pang fact that he opposed the Bretton Woods Agree- 

ment and the Loan in the House of Commons 
when most other Conservatives failed to do their duty, 
Writing in the News of the World in July, before the Govern- 
ment had acknowledged the ruin they had brought on us, he 
gave this analysis of the situation. “‘ For the achievement of 
victory we gave all we had—and a bit more. We sold overa 
thousand million pounds worth of our overseas invest- 
ments. . . .”’ We borrowed a further three thousand five- 
hundred million pounds from the sterling area. 


“* We turned our exporting industries upside down, and allowed 
plant and machinery which was already obsolescent to become 


absolutely worn out. We sent many of our miners (and, in retro- 


spect, it was a great mistake) into the armed forces. 

“* And, when peace finally came, we found ourselves, utterly 
exhausted, in a world in which famine raged and international trade 
was practically non-existent. 

“* This was a moment when careful nursing was required. It was 
not, let us face it, the moment for a great Socialist experiment.” 


The Government should have planned for recovery. 


“* But, although they claimed to be a Government of ‘ planners,’ 
they presented us with nothing but ill-digested Bills to nationalise 
industry, which threw the economic machine still further out of 
gear, and greatly undermined confidence. 

“* Then came the ill-starred American loan. I am not going to 
repeat the arguments against it. By its terms we were forced to 
abandon the substance of planned reciprocal trade in terms of 
goods for the shadow of free multilateral trade in terms of dollars. 
We undertook to abolish the Sterling Area, place what amounts to 
an embargo on Empire products and make the pound convertible 
into dollars which we haven’t got. 

“In so doing we stabilised our own poverty, ... ” 


“ Ever since the Loan,” cries Mr. Boothby, “ we have been 
heavily doped .... ’’ We have bought food for which we 
have not paid. ‘“‘ The incentives to production are not there. 
. . . Taxation is maintained at a punitive level.’”’ Only one 
industry is booming. Gambling. 


By the time these notes appear the August 6 and 7 debate on 
our economic situations will seem stale. All the same we must 
put on record what happened. The Prime 
ane: Angest Minister spoke at length and depressingly, as 
might a man aimlessly carrying a too heavy 
load, one which he knows will never “ get there.” He spoke 
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of some dollar economies, but he.did not dare announce a 
ration cut, only a small cut in points and that there would be 
“some ”’ restriction in hotel and restaurant food, but not in 
canteens. Petrol is to be cut, travelling allowances abroad is 
to be £40—not £75. But the most considerable economy is 
to be made in the Defence Services. These are to be heavily 
reduced. The arrangement was apparently made without the 
C.I.G.S. being consulted, for General Montgomery at once 
cut his Empire tour short and came home. And Ministers 
stated in the House of Commons that they had not sent for 
him. This shows how our most important business is managed. 
Mr. Attlee then set out some “ targets.’ Ministers are fond 
of this word. Having used it, they leave the matter there, 
and the miners or whoever it is, disregard it. On this occasion 
the miners have been given a target and asked to work half- 
an-hour more—or work on Saturdays; but as they are 
engaged in a bitter quarrel with the Coal Board, which they 
dislike more than they disliked the coal owners, not much will 
come of this. Considered as a trumpet call to a “ Dunkirk 
spirit,’’ Mr. Attlee’s speech was a failure. Mr. Dalton spoke 
the same day for two hours. He had nothing good to say, 
and as he had not the courage to tell his followers the bad 
news, he said very little. The opposition did well in keeping 
to the point, and Sir John Anderson spoke admirably. But 
they elicited wonderfully little information. The universal 
criticism of Ministers was that they had not told enough, 
not asked for enough. The country is far ahead of them in its 
willingness to face the truth. As has so often happened before 
in England, the House is bolder than the Ministers and the 
Country is far ahead of them both in seeing what must be 
done. 


THE people who have something to say in a full dress debate 
have only a little while in which to say it. Sir John Anderson, 

being an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
i ogy given rather more latitude. He spoke admir- 

ably and very clearly. He complained of the 
continued enormous subsidies on food and other consumer 
goods. Such subsidies are necessarily inflationary, and a 
large part of our trouble comes from this. ‘‘ There has,’’ said 
Sir John, ‘‘ been created up and down the country a wholly 
fictitious sense of well being, quite naturally but quite falsely 
attributed to the Labour Government.” That is true, and 
Socialists may have believed that ‘‘ bread and circuses.’’ would 
be self-supporting : some of them know better now. Sir John 
also spoke of the greatly increased inflation that would come 
when the foreign goods stopped coming in. Mr. Boothby 
spoke of the Empire. ‘‘ I do not’see why at long last we should 
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not put very great faith in our Commonwealth and Empire. It 
will not be misplaced. They have never failed us in the past. 
They came to our rescue in the political field at once and offers 
are pouring in again to help us in the economic field. . . . 
There is now no excuse for not doing everything we possibly 
can to increase our supplies of primary goods from our own 
Empire.”” Mr. Boothby added a word of warning about the 
“insane attempt ’’ made by Sir Stafford Cripps to get back 
to the 19th century ; Mr. Eden also spoke well. One of his 
strong pleas was for feeding stuffs. This bulk buying is a 
great failure. Argentine exportable maize is over five million 
tons. Mr. Strachey “ hopes” to get 700,000 tons. If we 
reverted to our old system, by which merchants bought and 
sold instead of Ministers, how different it would be. His case 
against Ministers for misunderstanding the whole industrial 
situation was strong. ‘‘ The country,” he said, ‘ will always 
respond to a clear lead. Tell them clearly what is required of 


them ; show them the size and nature of their task . . . set 
a term to their efforts and sacrifices. . . . But up to now they 
have been presented with nothing but muddle .. . and a 


dreary vision.”” We said we would support the Government 
in any constructive effort, ‘‘ but we cannot regard this present 
hotchpotch of certain cuts and uncertain hopes as a remedy.” 
The Government ranks listened in gloom to this indictment. 
But Sir Stafford Cripps fed all the old Socialist stuff to them, 
and an hour of his oratory restored their spirits. 


‘“‘ SIR STAFFORD CRIPpPs closed the debate with a speech that 
roused the enthusiasm and elicited the cheers of the Socialist 

Members. The Government defeated the oppo- 
tg sition by 318 votes to 170.”’ Thus newspapers 
on August 8, the day after the debate. So 
Sir Stafford Cripps was eloquent, was he? And he aroused 
enthusiasm, did he ? And then, what? His eloquence will 
not produce a single potato for us to eat. The debate had 
lasted two days; Mr. Attlee,,Mr. Dalton, Mr. Morrison had 
all spoken, and between them they showed the bankruptcy of 
their policy. The arch planners have no plan at all, they are 
going to make up something as they go along, and we are to 
wonder and hope. In order to ensure that we do nothing but 
wonder and hope and that we are kept tied and bound, Messrs. 
Attlee, Cripps and Co. have taken fresh powers, and have now 
virtual authoritarian dictatorship. They will not know what 
to do with their new powers, they have not known how to use 
the old ones. It is not the possession of power that makes 
strong rulers, but personality and devotion. The spectacle 
of these most ordinary and untalented men asking for power 
which Charles I never was able to use when he had it, and 
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which Queen Elizabeth never even attempted, would be 
infinitely comic if it were not so serious for the country. 
Power! Why these men cannot even control their own trades 
unions, and they propose to take on the English, half of whom 
voted against them in 1945. It takes a Man to be a successful 
tyrant. History tells us that the unsuccessful ones are three- 
a-penny. All the same, Ministers have shown the harm that 
men with no aptitude for government and great powers of 
verbosity can do. If we look at the Government we can see 
that talk is their only long suit. Among them there is no 
man who has been successful in business or in administration. 
No man who has successfully managed his own or someone 
else’s estate. Only men who have climbed up the rungs of.the 
trade union ladder, or have captured the suffrages of some 
club. Or young aristocrats who have jumped in over the 
heads of the plodding trades unionists and who propose to live 
by means of the higher cannabalism in consuming the bones 
of their ancestors. These last men are the least regarded or 
honoured individuals in the Socialist Party which has had to 
use them because of their school ties and their pronunciation 
of the letter “‘ H.” 


ONE of the most grim of a series of grim realities with which 
the dramatic suddenness of the economic crisis will face the 
Socialist Government is that of unemployment. 
oemieyneant This is not to say that the Government are 
” aware of the fact that inevitably factory 
workers in their hundreds, at first, and later, in the tens of 
thousands, will join queues fot doles. To say that would be, 
of course, to forget their record and their pathetic inability to 
see things as they are: but this does not unhappily alter the 
inevitability of the event. In a striking letter to The Times, 
Mr. J. R. Hicks, writing from Nuffield College, asks : 


“‘ Why is it that (say) Sweden and Argentina are prepared to go 
to such lengths to get dollars and are so uninterested in accumulating 
sterling ? Surely the answer is that the things which can be bought 
with dollars are so much more useful, in the present state of the 
world, than the things which can be bought with sterling ? Every- 
one is getting into balance of payments difficulties and therefore 
tending to cut out unnecessary imports. What makes our own 
situation so frightening is that those imports, which are liable to be 
cut out, are to such a large extent our exports. Even the capital 
goods exports, of which we are so proud, are just the things which 
people decide to do without in a crisis like this—as we may see 
from the fact that we ourselves are thinking of economising on 
that sort of expenditure.” 


Mr. Hicks does not say so, but if one accepts his con- 
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clusion a result to be expected is that, with a diminishing 
export market, and the impossibility of finding anything like 
a comfortable consumer market at home for our manu- 
factured goods, our factories will have to switch from one 
manufacture to another (where a switch is possible mechanic- 
ally), others, unable to switch, will be compelled to produce 
less, others again will have to come either to a standstill or 
so close to it that for a fair proportion of the workers the effect 
will be the same—unemployment. 


CouLD anything be more ironical for the socialist utopians ? 
No doubt, it is an aspect of our economic position that 
Life’s Ironies they left out of account entirely. ‘‘ Made in 
Britain ”’ was an internationally accepted hall- 
mark of fine workmanship for generations: in a great many 
things it remains so (our tweeds, for example) ; but there are 
the reports on British manufactures, returning from abroad, 
that some British-made goods are shoddy and, consequently, 
unwanted. It will be a bad day for Britain if a Socialist 
policy of shorter hours, higher pay, greater security through 
even more rigid trade union protection results in inferior work- 
manship through no other reason than a distraction from the 
importance of craftsmanship by all these social benefits. It 
is a measure of their lack of that imaginative quality of 
inspiration and leadership, without which the standard of 
workmanship in all our great industries must fall, that 
Messrs. Attlee, Dalton and Shinwell, together with Sir Stafford 
Cripps, call to mind the fact that phrases like ‘‘ Made-in- 
Britain ’’ have had a high place in the minds of buyers the 
world over. What is wanted is that that high place shall 
continue to be occupied by praise for British-made goods: 
but this will not be so unless the standard is maintained in the 
factories. The responsibility for that rests with the workers 
themselves and, very largely, their trade union bosses. 


Tue Bill for taking additional powers did not have a smooth 
passage through the Commons. The Liberals did not like it 
‘ ... sy there are not many of them. Socialists with 
ee any regard for liberty did not like it—there are 
fewer still of these—still these ones and twos 
added together make a sum and, in time, produce an effect. 
Introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Morrison as a 
“small and unimportant measure,” it was quickly exposed for 
what it is, a vast encroachment on our liberties. In vain Mr. 
Morrison, like the girl with the illegitimate baby, said: 
“* Please sir, it is only a little one,” he was very quickly shown 
up by his own supporters. Thus Mr. Crossman said in so 
many words that this Bill represented general socialisation. 
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“This Bill, whatever its legal significance, has for us an immense 
symbolic significance. We are prepared to spend next week and 
the week after to get this Bill through. 

“This Bill is a symbol of one fact—this is not ‘going to be 
another 1931. In 1931, the Labour Government was faced with 
an economic and financial crisis. It capitulated and refused to 
take the necessary power to plan the country’s economy and get 
it through the crisis. . . . We on this side of the House know 
that we have come to the turning of the ways, and that in this 
crisis we either go forward to full Socialist planning or back to a 
pool of unemployed—one way or the other.” 


He will have the unemployment all right and all the sooner, 
the more the Government interferes with industry. This 
cried Mr. Crossman, “‘ is a peace-time measure and a Socialist 
Measure.”” Exactly so, and he brushed aside all the talk 
about the Dunkirk spirit and threw over Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
heroics, analysis and all. He revealed that the Ministers had 
simply been waiting for this crisis to show their hand and 
develop their plans. They have waited to carry organised 
labour with them and they have done it. 


“It has been an achievement of voluntary, democratic per- 
suasion, which has been going on over the last eight months, 
though I believe it should have gone on faster and it could have 
gone on faster. . . . Even if this is done, as it is done, at the very 
last moment it is done with a united movement; it is accepted 
by the movement.” 


THE cat was out of the bag and Ministers’ faces were a picture. 
And Mr. Crossman did not stop there, while calling for more 

and more power to be given to Ministers he 
7 bre and exposed the muddle they have made of the 
power they already had. One of these ,was 
our motor-car production when a usual huge “ target ” for 
cars was set without any regard to the ingredients which 
compose cars. ‘‘ Tens of thousands of our most skilled 
engineers’ were turned on only to find there was no means 
of making the quantity. This does not deter Mr. Crossman 
from calling out for more “ planning.” And getting wilder 
and wilder he went on : 


“1 look forward to a Bill of this kind for Europe—a European 
Bill of a European Government planning the resources of Europe 
on a Socialist basis and planning a regional area big enough to 
survive against America. . . . This Bill enables the Government 
to have the powers to put people to work on the right things by 
concentrating man power and raw materials on essential 
industries. . . . We believe in going forward.” 


. 
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The design, we may observe, is to split the world in two 
and join the Russian half. Before the war Mr. Crossman was 
blind about Germany, now he is blind about Russia. A 
dangerous man because he is at once talented, active and 
invariably mistaken. But we owe him something for having 
blown up Mr. Morrison’s nursery fable and having shown us 
that it is a wolf in grandmama’s clothing that awaits Red 
Riding Hood, if she is foolish enough to walk into the trap. 
Mr. Crossman was so frank that Mr. Churchill’s warnings and 
quotations seemed hardly needed, but here are the latter, 
they cannot be too often recalled. In 1934, at the Socialist 
Party Conference, Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement he has 
never modified, said : 


“The House of Commons should confine itself to two 
functions: (a) to debate and decide the principles and general 
structure of legislation; and (%) to the approval of Ministerial 
Orders. Parliament would be expressly forbidden to discuss the 
details of any Measure.” 

Again : 

“In the event of a victory by the Socialist Party at a general 
election being accompanied or followed by an emergency situa- 
tion ’’—— 

apt foresight— 


“ the Socialist Government would seek for the necessary emergency 

powers from Parliament. The party would interpret its mandate 

from the electorate as conferring upon it full authority to act in 
this way.” 

It is quite up to date. We know the views of the party 
opposite, and what we are determined is that the country 
shall know them, too. The President of the Board of Trade 
was also responsible for the following : 


“The devising of the detailed administrative methods for the 
working out of the (Socialist) Plan are not matters with which the 
House of Commons need concern itself.” 


I have got another one : 
“T cannot imagine the Labour Party coming into power 
without a first rate financial crisis.” 


Hon. MEMBERS: Read on. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: The right hon. and learned Gentlemen 
went on to say: 
“ That is why we asked for full emergency measures.” 


Mr. CHURCHILL was very much reproved in 1945 by the 
Liberals and the mugwumps for quoting these same Cripps’ 
In 1945 sayings and others by Messrs. Attlee, Morrison 

& Co., but was he wrong in the deduction he 
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made from Socialist utterances ? He was telling us what to 
look for, and we have got the position he foresaw, and he has 
now shown up the sham of the “ Transitional Powers Bill.’’ 
Their present gigantic powers do not satisfy them, yet we 
know what they are. 


“They can take anyone from his or her home and send them 
anywhere they please, put them to any toil they may choose, however 
unsuited they may be to that toil, or however much they may resent 
their compulsory addiction to it. Even that does not satisfy them. 
This power to choose or change occupation, hitherto considered 
the mark of the difference between democracy and serfdom in 
one form or another, which is already in their power, they have not 
dared to use, not because they have not got the legal power to use it, 
but because they have fear of arousing the deep spirit of the 
British nation. . . .” 


Further than this: 


“they can acquire and take possession of any business that they 
like. We all know their overriding powers in matters of finance. 
The whole country wilts under the burden of their devastating 
or confiscatory taxation.” 


[Official Report. ] 


In short, Ministers are very nearly full dictators already. 


ALL they now have to do to achieve Hitlerian autocracy is to 
remove power from the Courts and from the House of Com- 
Blank Ch mons. The new Powers Bill goes far towards 

. eque that. Public opinion is roused at last and 
attacks on the Government’s policy are coming from their own 
adherents. Witness The Times of August 11, where a letter 
of Mr. Gollancz’s was printed. Mr. Gollancz has been one of 
the most consistent supporters of Socialism. His publishing 
firm has poured out an unceasing flood of propaganda on 
Socialist lines. But he has written very strongly against the 
granting of a blank cheque to Mr. Attlee’s administration. 
Here is what he said : 


“We are engaged to-day in two struggles which largely inter- 
lock. The first is about our standard of living, imports and exports, 
American dollars, and all the rest of it: this is temporary and 
material. ‘The second is for the maintenance and extension of 
freedom in body, mind, and soul: this is timeless and spiritual. 
Both struggles are crucial, but who can doubt which of them is 
the more so? And what will it profit us if we win the first and lose 
the second—if we win the whole world and lose our souls ? 

“That the Bill has totalitarian potentialities is obvious. But 
the Government, it is said, is totalitarian neither in mind nor in 
1* 
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intention. This is certainly true, but largely irrelevant. For, first, 
there is nothing static about mind and intention: they change 
under the impact of power and opportunity. Secondly, administra- 
tions do not operate in a vacuum: they are seldom, even in totali- 
tarian régimes, wholly independent of their supporters ; and that 
there are dictatorial elements on the Government as well as on the 
Opposition benches you have only to read Hansard to realise. 
But, third, and far the most important, is the question of precedent. 
We saw during the war, and particularly after Hiroshima, with 
what a fatal ease the moral currency can be debased, and how the 
appalling innovation of yesterday becomes the careless common- 
place of to-morrow. This Government truly has no totalitarian 
intentions. But what happens when some other Government 
comes along and uses precisely the arguments that Mr. Crossman 
uses, perhaps with equal sincerity but certainly with very different 
aims ? What would be the moral basis of our protest ? ” 


Mr. Gollancz is right about Mr. Attlee. He would be afraid 
to do what Mr. Aneurin Bevan would embark upon at once. 
His letter had an instantaneous effect on the Government’s 
policy. They exempted the Press from their “ special powers.” 
Mr. Gollancz is, by now, perhaps appeased and in any case 
his own trade of publishing has received a guarantee that it 
will not, at present, be dealt with arbitrarily. But the 
struggle, so eloquently described, in the letter we have quoted, 
continues. The ‘timeless and spiritual‘’ battle goes on 
against the ever encroaching tide of modern marxism which 
allows of no freedom. Mr. Gollancz has won a victory in his 
part of the field, will he not aid those who are sorely beset in 
other areas of the great rearguard action for Liberty ? 
During the first great war Monsieur Clemenceau used to 
say, ‘‘the ‘shirkers’ will win the war.’’ In some sort, Mr. 
Gollancz is a ‘‘ shirker.”” He is sheltering behind a privileged 
rampart, let him come out and join those who are in the fray! 


THE big Socialist battalions in the House of Commons have 
assured the passage of the Powers Act. But, as we have seen, 

they have not prevented the Opposition there 
Ldn from ventilating the intentions of the Socialists. 
There was deep interest to know what would 
be the action of the House of Lords in this grave emergency. 
They could have refused to give Ministers totalitarian power, 
they would have been well within their rights. But under the 
wise and patient leadership of Lord Salisbury, they decided to 
let the Powers Act through, only tabling an amendment— 
Lord Swinton’s—to the eftect that their House will meet on 
September 9g to discuss any orders which, by then, Ministers 
may have emitted. They think that to let Ministers run riot, 
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unchecked, through English liberties until October 20, the day 
chosen for the re-assembling of Parliament, would be dan- 
gerous. The Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, introduced the Powers 
Bill (he used to be called “‘ Jumping Jowitt ’’ owing to the 
celerity with which he changed parties when the first Socialist 
Government was formed). Once a Liberal, he did not pretend 
that he liked what he was doing, he evidently did not believe 
that the Bill was either wise or necessary ; he said that he dis- 
liked totalitarianism. He pretended, however, that the Bill 
was “ nothing to get excited about.’”’ But the Lords know 
and understand the tame Socialists very well, they are not 
taken in by them and their soft sawder. They know that in 
that party the tail wags the dog, and Lord Salisbury said so 
in his inimitable way: ‘‘ If Mr. Crossman and men of that 
type who were cantering about the House of Commons had 
their way there would be an end of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment,” and, he added, that the House of Lords “ must regard 
themselves as trustees of the liberties of the British people.” 
The Opposition would stand by the proposal that the House 
should meet early in September. He did not, he said, with a 
sly touch, like the Bill any better than Lord Jowett did, but 
he did not think this was a case for rejection by the House of 
Lords. This was done. The Lords will re-assemble on 
September 9. If there is nothing new they will adjourn. 
The Lord Chancellor could not oppose this plan, though he 
accused the Lords of being revolutionary, their House never 
having met alone before. But they are within their rights 
and if the paid House is unwilling to work it will have the 
example of the unpaid House before it. Never in history 
have the Lords been more necessary to England than they are 
now. They alone stand between us and untold misery. 


THE Liberals and the wobblers in the Press have hitherto 
patronised the Government and, for the first two years, The 
The Press Times, Manchester Guardian, News-Chronicle 
and the and Economist supported them. As far as the 
Government __ Liberals go that is cracking, though we have yet 
to see an acknowledgment by our contemporaries that a large 
amount of our present distress comes from the American Loan, 
which was approved of by Liberals as a move towards Free 
Trade and the abolition of Imperial Preference which they 
have always loathed. The Manchester Guardian and the 
Economist now are “‘ on the nest ” and they alternately chide 
and flatter Ministers. They never support the opposition, and 
it is much better that they should not do so. The Liberals 
have a function as “‘ Wee Frees.”” They would have none 
as mere supporters of the Conservatives. And, besides 
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that, they would be miserable inside a patriotic party which 
believes in having an Empire and in defending it. No, let the 
Liberals stay outside, let them go on despising us, we do not 
mind being despised, and they enjoy doing it, it is the hall- 
mark of a Liberal politician, and in that he differs from a 
liberal man. One Liberal paper is out of charity with Mr. 
Attlee’s Government. Listen to this from the Economist on 
August 9: 

“That any speech of Mr. Attlee’s would be arid and un- 
inspiring is, unfortunately, to be taken for granted; he 
touches nothing he does not dehydrate .. . 

““., . Ministers are at last frightened of the position that 
is developing. . . . But they cannot yet bring themselves to 
say more than ‘Boo’... ” 

And a lot more of quite deserved criticism and finally a 
word about the American Loan and its “‘ ruinous ”’ conditions. 
And here is another good bit : 


“For two years the Government’s economic policy has been 
made up of controls, rations, restrictions, priorities, exhortation and 
inflation. Now that it has landed the country in such a mess, all 
that the Government can think of to prescribe is a lot more of the 
same medicine. Since it failed to cure the patient, every ingredient 
is to be strengthened. There are to be new controls over capital 
investment, the one sure long-term remedy. There are to be tighter 
allocations of materials. There are to be new restrictions on the 
freedom of employers and workers. There are to be new priorities 
for exports.” 


We are glad to think that some Liberals are at last re-discover- 
ing Liberalism. 


WIRELESS has given us a new measuring rod for personality. 
By this means a speaker is brought into direct contact with 
. ais each of his listeners without any of the dis- 
oe a traction of crowds and interruption. During 
the war we heard Mr. Churchill often, and after 
he had finished we all felt some reaction, either in improved 
spirits, in humour, or even in marked irritation! But Mr. 
Attlee’s performance on August g left us without any senti- 
ment, save that of boredom. It was almost impossible to 
listen to, and it produced a flatness of mind that was only 
cured by the admirable performance of Rigoletto that followed 
it. Considered as a call to action or even as a speech warning 
the country of difficulties, it was non-existent. The following 
letter to The Times from Mr. Donald Hall described the 
feelings of many about the emptiness of this discourse. 
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“Tama farmer. I am told that something remarkable is required 
of me. At 9.15 on Sunday evening I turn on my radio to learn 
from the Prime Minister what this is to be. I listen; I wait; I 
listen; presently it will come, this information for which I am 
waiting. The speech is over. The measured phrase, the rounded 
period, the circumstances of our plight extenuated ; the measure of 
our effort is weighed with lead, the light in our darkness flickers and 
is lost in the labyrinth of imprecise exhortation. What kind of 
people does he think we are? The Government has a plan. Good. 
What is it? Weare to work harder. Very well. In what direction ? 
We must suffer further privations. Allright. In what way? We 
must produce more. Certainly. But of what and with what? Mr. 
Attlee says that given the facts the British people will always respond. 
Why then, in the name of a grown-up nation, of a people mature 
in political and social sense, does he not give the facts ?. What kind 
of people does he think we are?” 


Well, what does Mr. Attlee, or for that matter what do his 
ministerial colleagues know about England ? 

Socialist ministers may be divided into two classes. 
Men who, born into poor or middle-class homes and who have 
risen by politics. These have never lifted their eyes to look 
at anything but their own narrow lives, from which they 
mean to escape. And men—Mr. Attlee is one of these—who 
having seen the distress and poverty of slums, are ready to 
do anything to abolish bad conditions. They do not reflect, 
they only feel and they rush into any and every scheme which 
promises Utopia. In this they resemble the pacifists, who 
rush us into one war after another in search of peace. But 
reforms do not come by wishing in this easy way and Mr. 
Attlee is finding this out. 


A COMMITTEE has been sitting in Paris to discuss the very 
large subject of a European. Customs Union. The chief 
; _ British delegate was Sir Oliver Franks, the 
oa Economic provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. We are not 
told what his instructions were and whether he 

was only sent to Paris to talk. His published remarks were 
unenlightening—this sort of thing: “the importance of the 
idea of Customs Union resides primarily in the fact that if 
their eventual formation could be undertaken now it would 
point the way to a new degree of stability and interdependence 
of a European economy in the future.’’ What this appears to 
mean is that the idea is a good one. He was equally stiff 
about the British Empire. ‘‘ It is, we think, in the long-term 
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interest of Europe and the United Kingdom that these links 
with the Commonwealth should be maintained, and it is a 
fact to be recognised that they have the effect of making the 
United Kingdom an extra-European as well as an intra- 
European Power.’’ What he means is that Britain lives and 
breathes through her Empire, and that this is a good thing 
for the rest of the world. Dear me, how much better Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain would have put that! But it is some- 
thing to know that the Empire has not yet been sold down 
the River. 


AUGUST I5 was the day on which His Majesty the King 
abdicated his Imperial Indian throne and on which the Union 
, Jack was hauled down over the great sub- 
a... continent. This has been divided into three. 
Pakistan (the Mohammedan provinces) and 

“ India ’”’ the rest of British India, and the bulk of the prin- 
cipalities, with the exception of Hyderabad, which remains as 
an independent kingdom. The bulk of the Princes have had, 
willy-nilly, on being abandoned by us, to make what arrange- 
ments they could with Congress India or Pakistan. It is hoped 
that they will not sink to terrible depths of depravity. 
Calcutta has had an entirely native administration for many 
years, and is a bye-word for corruption and maladministration. 
Will all Hindu India fall to this? It is very likely. The 
million of untouchables are already shivering in anticipation 
of their fate, the Christians know themselves to be doomed. 
The Parsees also. On August 15 there was a half-hearted 
attempt in the English Press and wireless to celebrate the 
passing of the British Raj, but this is no way took in ordinary 
English people who are aghast at the betrayal of this great 
trust and at the abandonment of all our interests in India. 
There was, in particular, one tragi-comic broadcast which 
consisted of a series of quotations tending to show that we 
were always anxious to leave India. Well, there are cowards, 
vocal cowards, too, in every generation. The purely tem- 
porary arrangements now made are that there are two 
“ Dominions’”’ in India. Lord Mountbatten is Governor- 
General of the Hindu Congress area, Mr. Jinnah is Governor of 
Pakistan. This last arrangement was greeted without 
enthusiasm, and in Karachi, the people did not even trouble 
to go and look at his installation. In the meantime there is 
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very serious rioting in the Punjab, where fierce communal 
battles are raging and where armed gangs are celebrating, in 
their own way, the withdrawal of the British by the destruc- 
tion of whole villages. This has been going on for six weeks 
and will get worse. 


IF matters are not worse, if India is not in flames from north 
to south, we owe this to one man, Lord Mountbatten who, 
from being Viceroy is now become Governor- 
yoo Camelry General of “‘ India.” That our “ scuttle ’”’ is 
we Leave asm ° . 
not hampered by general civil war is due to him. 
It is a sign of the times we live in that Queen Victoria’s great- 
grandson should have been sent to India to undo the structure 
she helped to build, but it is certainly due to him that things 
are not worse than they are, and that Britain is able to 
abdicate with an appearance of dignity. Lord Mountbatten 
will stay in India until next April, when he will make way for 
an Indian ruler, and the severance between us and India will 
be completed. During the days when all these arrangements 
were made Gandhi was in eclipse, save that he was attacked 
by a crowd of Hindu rioters and had to be protected by 
British troops. It is probable that the financial support of 
Indian manufacturers who upheld his movement for getting rid 
of the British, will cease now that they have parted with the 
hated factory inspectors and can oppress their fellow country- 
men in their old way. One more matter should be noted. 
Newspaper correspondents in France, America and elsewhere 
report no admiration of our act in leaving India. Foreigners 
either think that it is a “‘ dodge” or that we are too weak to 
hold our great fief. The latter is the truth. We are too weak 
at the top. The British nation has thrown up a rotten new 
class of abdicators and appeasers. They are the people who 
are doing all the mischief at home and abroad. 


ENGLISHMEN used to have a reputation for being able to 
administer alien races. They are rapidly losing it, and it 
would be interesting to ask the reason why 
this has occurred. For our part we believe 
that it is because the British Government parted with sane 
political theory in regard to Foreign and Empire Affairs after 
the election of 1905. It was then that the policy of scuttle 
became our supreme aim and that our ‘position first in South 
Africa, then in Southern Ireland were weakened almost beyond 
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hope of repair. Since then we have jettisoned Egypt, India 
and Burma. But the Palestine problem is rather different. 
Palestine has never been part of the British Empire, under 
the desperately bad system invented by Marshal Smuts, 
abetted by Messrs. Curtis, Kerr and other internationalists, 
we only had Palestine under a Mandate. The Americans had 
wisely refused the burden. For a time all went well. True, 
there was the complication of the Jewish Home, but as the 
Jews did not want to go there in large numbers that trouble 
did not develop very quickly. Hitler changed all that. He 
killed off four million Jews in Europe, but he left over a 
million dispossessed and homeless. They became a serious 
problem. It was not difficult for propagandists to turn their 
eyes towards Palestine. This process was accelerated by the 
fact that no one wanted them. Above all the Americans 
refused to take in Jews. They said, and with truth, that 
New York was a Jewish City already and more Jews they 
would not have. But they would help to put the Jews into 
Palestine which is a small country already inhabited by 
Arabs where Jews had not lived before 1920 for 1,700 years. 

The American help consisted in hiring rotten unseaworthy 
vessels, loading them up with Jews in any European port 
where they could embark without being stopped and sending 
them out to sea with false papers. We all know the rest of 
the story, for over a year the British Navy has been shepherding 
these wretched people into Palestine, or Cyprus. We have 
had to take care of their health and feed them. We have 
strained ourselves doing this. We have spent 100 million 
pounds. The Jews’ answer to this effort of ours has been 
murder. 


MURDER has been the Jews’ answer. Murder of the British 
garrison in Palestine, not only by terrorist acts which are con- 
Chaos tinual, but by deliberate murder, as in the case 
of two sergeants of our garrison in Palestine. 
Ministers have not even declared marshal law in that country. 
The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Creech Jones, rings his hands, is 
very sorry and can think of nothing better than reporting to 
UNO! UNO, indeed, when are we going to cease depending 
upon this internationalism which always lets us down ? The 
League of Nations was quietly buried last. month, a short 
paragraph in The Times related this fact, but our British 
pacifists talk of UNO as of their salvation. In the meantime 
our men are murdered in Palestine, we are spending a fortune 
on their murderers and this situation is apparently to con- 
tinue indefinitely. There is one reaction in England, anti- 
semitism. There have been riots, window-breakings and 
savage sentences have been given to such Englishmen as 
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expressed their feelings in this undesirable way. We suggest 
that the indignant rioters are going for the wrong people. 
Those primarily to blame for the situation in Palestine are 
our Ministers, who have taught the world that Englishmen 
can be ill-treated and murdered with impunity. We under- 
stand the deep resentment against the Jews, and when it finds 
vent in butchers’ strikes, we think it reasonable. But rioting 
will not do. Abuse of the Jews will not help. If the enthu- 
siasts who do these things want to express their feelings they 
should go to Socialist meetings and speak their minds there. 


No one can say that the Russians have not got a sense of 
humour. They have this quality very much developed, so 
esis much so that it occasionally goes to staggering 
lg ussian =_Jengths. A recent example of this has occurred. 
It will be remembered that a number of 
Englishmen posted to Russia in 1941, married Russians. 
The bulk of these women were allowed to come here with 
their husbands on their return, after some pressure had been 
exercised. But there remained a “hard core.” Fifteen 
wives were detained in Russia and no reason was ever given. 
Their husbands were coolly told that they could divorce 
their wives or else, themselves, become Russian subjects. 
The fifteen, faithful to the women they married, have refused 
the divorce suggestion and their experiences have been such 
that they do not propose to become Russian subjects. Now 
the Russian Government is levying a tax upon the women, 
who are forcibly prevented from joining their husbands, 
on account of their childlessness. Here is an extract from a 
letter written to The Times last month by five of the husbands, 
which describes what has happened. 


** A recent taxation demand for ‘childlessness’ has now been 
sent to our wives. This tax represents a normal Soviet practice and 
is payable by all Soviet citizens in employment—married or single— 
over the age of 20 (23 in the case of students) ; and, at the present 
very unfavourable rate of exchange, is a heavy burden on us repre- 
senting some {50 per annum. 

“ It is indeed ironical that this tax should be levied on those who, 
for reasons undisclosed by the Soviet authorities, have been forced 
to live apart from their husbands for, in most cases, several years. 
That our wives should be thus penalised for childlessness is a very 
bitter blow. Yet, unless the tax is paid, they will be liable to a term 
of imprisonment, or at least may well be denied employment in the 
British Embassy on the insistence of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
As husbands of those Russian wives in Moscow who are childless, 
we feel that these distressing facts should not be withheld from the 
British public.” 
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Questioned in the House of Commons the Foreign Secre- 
tary held out no hopes of a change of heart in Russia. He 
also refused to help the unfortunate women by paying their 
tax for them. Thus the dilemma is complete. Either the 
women must pay the tax or they will suffer in the ways which 
authoritarian governments know how to use. Published, as 
this letter was, in the middle of our own great crisis it did 
not attract as much attention as it deserved. The facts here 
related should be widely known. 


THERE is a Czech weekly Review published in England. 
It is not a new venture, for it was started during the last 

last great war but one, the 1914-18 war, and 
ee the founder was Thomas Masaryk. This 

publication is very valuable to students of 
Central Europe, for it is like a window through which we can 
look, not only at Czechoslovakia but also at Germany, Austria, 
Poland, and into Russia. It is called—and the name is a 
good one—The Central European Observer. The Czechs are 
in the centre of the most troubled part of Europe. They 
have to get on with Russia, they have to forgive Poland for 
the way in which she behaved at the time of Munich. They 
must preserve their liberty or they would perish. Up to 
the present they have done this. Their policy has been 
deflected by Russia to some extent, but they have preserved 
a democratic system and personal liberty. They have Law 
Courts, administering equal justice. They may read what 
they like and travel as they please. English and American 
papers are sold in Prague by the thousand. This being so 
it is clear that the Czechs are in a good position for judging 
the European situation, and while the Central European 
Observer does not pretend to mediate between Eastern and 
Western Europe, it often gives us a clue which takes us 
through the labyrinth. Ina recent number we were told some 
of the motives, and they are not unreasonable, which made 
Mr. Molotov refuse to consider the American proposals. 
“It is a safe assumption (says our contemporary) that .. . 
that the men whom the Americans mean to entrust with the 
direction of expanding [German] industries, hanker after a 
neo-German imperialism aiming at the domination of Europe.” 
Just so. Those who knew what was going on in the Spring of 
45 saw the wonderful plan proposed by the German iron and 
steel industries for their own recovery, which was to be accom- 
plished by means of reparations. It was a remarkable 
document. The Americans were immensely impressed by it, 
but in those days the English and the Russians had both 
sense and influence, and the German report was shelved. 
Now, the the corner of it is peeping out of the Marshall 
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portfolio, and the Russians do not like the look of it. Nor, 
we may say, do the French and Dutch. They have seen what 
a victorious Germany can do to a conquered country. 


But the Review from which we have quoted is not only 
interesting from the point of view of our own time, it is also 
well-informed about the earlier history of the 
war. English readers of Count Ciano’s Diary— 
an absolutely honest and undoctored document 
—cannot but be struck by the way in which he speaks of the 
efforts made by the French and English Governments during 
the first nine months of the war, to make peace at almost any 
price. And now the Central European Observer comes along 
with yet more evidence of the same kind. It is given by 
Dr. J. W. Briigel in an article called “‘ An Unknown Chapter 
of Appeasement.” His principal witness is M. Reynaud, 
Prime Minister of France during the disaster. M. Reynaud 
has written an article in the Revue de Paris in which he 
admits that he wrote secretly to Mussolini in April, 1940. 
He does not quote his own letter and Ciano does not refer to 
it. But on May 20 after the military disaster of Sedan, 
M. Frangois-Poncet, French Ambassador to Rome, wrote to 
him suggesting a plan by which Italy might be bribed away 
from Germany. It was this :— 


“* Mussolini should be informed by the Pope about the scope of 
sacrifices which the Allies would be willing to make in order to 
prolong the non-belligerence of Italy. The Ambassador expressed 
his conviction that Mussolini would consider only proposals includ- 
ing—as far as Great Britain was concerned—the status of Gibraltar, 
Malta and Suez, and—as far as France would be called upon to make 
sacrifices—Tunis and Djibouti. Reynaud explains that he was in 
no position to disregard even proposals abhorrent to him, when 
coming from a man living on the spot and supposed to be able to 
judge the situation. As Great Britain was concerned, too, Monsieur 
Reynaud went on May 26th to London to discuss the situation with 
the British Government. Lord Halifax informed him that he had already 
pointed out to the Italian Ambassador in London the willingness of the Allies 
to consider all proposals for negotiations regarding both the interests of Italy 
and the bases of a just and lasting peace. He took the same stand during 
the London deliberations, manifesting readiness to discuss with Mussolini 
all bis territorial demands in the Mediterranean. Churchill seemed averse 
to the idea of any concessions to Mussolini; his point of view was 
shared—with certain reservations—by Neville Chamberlain and, 
more determinedly still, by C. R. Attlee. The conference ended 
without a result and Reynaud returned to Paris to await there the 
draft of a declaration which Churchill had promised to send him. 
On May 27th, the American Ambassador in Rome was supposed to 
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hand Mussolini a new note from President Roosevelt, containing on 
behalf of the Western Powers approximately the proposals as out- 
lined by Lord Halifax. He could not even see Mussolini personally 
and spoke to Ciano only, who told him quite bluntly that Musso- 
lini’s answer could but be a point-blank refusal ; Italy was prepared 
to enter the war on the German side immediately. On the same day Ciano 
told Frangois-Poncet that the richest gifts showered upon Mussolini by Great 
Britain and France could and would not induce him to alter his decisions.” 
(Our italics.) 


Monsieur Reynaud further describes the abject attitude he 
and others took up towards Italy. At one moment M. 
Daladier was prepared to offer Italy French Somaliland and 
Djibouti as well as part of Libya. He got, we are thankful 
to say, very little encouragement from the British Govern- 
ment and a statement made by Mr. Churchill in his best 
English-French is enheartening to read—‘ndétre succés 
dépend, en premier lieu, de nétre unité, ensuite de ndétre 
courage et de ndétre endurance.’’ But the appeasers in 
France were too strong, Reynaud was too weak. Between 
them they were ready to give away everything, and Reynaud 
went on “ negotiating ’’ until June 10, the day Italy declared 
war. 


Mr. CHURCHILL referred the other day to the “ filthy jargon 
that was being invented to enable the incompetence of the 
Government to save itself by drastic legisla- 
tion.”” He was chiefly referring to the word 
“spiv.”’ But when supporters of the Government say—as 
they are fond of doing—that certain categories of human 
beings are “ spivs,” exactly what do they mean? The word 
appears to be masculine, and to describe what would—in other 
days—have been described as men with odd trades. The 
Socialists fight shy of unclassified men, they are too like free 
men. The word “ spiv ”’ is modern and suited to our times. 
Ministers are now discussing the return of war-working 
women to industry in large numbers. But the Socialist 
Member for Stafford, in a speech on manpower, asked that 
men should have the priority. He had calculated that nearly 
a million men between 15 and 64 were not “ gainfully em- 
ployed.”’ We imagine he meant that they were not employed 
at fixed wages or at ordinary professions. He stated that 
there was a difference of 1,781,000 in the number of men 
known to exist and those accounted for as the Ministry of 
Labour figures for the total population. After deducting 
scholars, soldiers, lunatics and criminals in prisons—and 
20,000 deserters, Captain Swingler arrived at the conclusion 
that nearly a million men were living, comfortably or not, 
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outside all the rules and regulations, and unbothered by 
snoopers. Even Captain Swingler did not think that there 
were many rentiers left. The Ministry of Labour’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. Ness Edwards, accepted Captain Swingler’s 
figures, and gave a few in support. But he thought that the 
number of people ‘‘ not doing socially useful work ”’ was small, 
and he added that to make the happy escapees work at 
Government work he would need control of labour, and asked, 
with rare good sense for a Socialist, whether these men 


‘and this is a free country—who are performing what, in their 
opinion, is a right sort of task to get a livelihood, should be 
described by some tribunal as parasites.” 


Since this debate they have been referred to as 
They would appear to be the only free Englishmen. 


‘ 


‘ spivs.”’ 


On August 9, the Economist printed an unsigned letter 
which gives a perfect picture of what is happening to a 
Chocolate successful and prosperous industry as the 
Circus result of control and interference. 


** Before the war the industry comprised 190 firms (known as 
the Target firms) who manufactured over 100 tons per annum, 
another 400 or so who manufactured down to 26 tons per annum, 
and many hundreds of smaller ones. The 190 and the 400 were 
required by the Control Order of 1940 to obtain a licence to manu- 
facture. The industry was highly competitive; its standard of 
efficiency was set by its most efficient unit. There was no overall 
plan; the manufacturers individually bought cocoa, sugar, milk, 
nuts and other raw materials where and when they could, either 
abroad or at home, and at the best prices which they could agree 
with their suppliers. They manufactured their products in factories 
large and small in the most economical way they could devise. 
They employed in all some 93,000 workers. The ability of each 
individual unit to sell and make a profit was conditioned by the 
quality of its goods, the price at which they could be offered to 
the public, and the efficiency of its production, marketing and sales 
organisations. In consequence, production increased from about 
4% oz. per head of the population per week in 1924 to 7 02. in 1939, 
with a drop in average prices during the same period from 54d. to 
3d. per } lb. 

“The war introduced a completely different system, which has 
now gone on for eight years and as yet shows no sign of sudden 
departure. Its essential feature is that the industry is governed in 
all vital factors by the Ministry of Food, which regulates the total 
output and also (by the system of raw material allocations) that of 
the individual firms, buys the main raw materials and allocates 
them to manufacturers, fixes: the maximum prices of the final 
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products, and determines the method of distribution to the con- 
sumer. The main reason for the introduction of the control system 
was, of course, the wartime shortage of raw materials, which 
continues. The shortages are expressed through the system of 
controls in the form of a 4 oz. ration, and they have resulted in a 
contraction of the labour force to 54,000. The prices of the goods 
are controlled by Government Order, and, if the consumer has 9d. 
to spare after he has bought his new clothes, had a holiday, paid 
his income tax and cigarette tax, and suffered the many other imposi- 
tions of the seller’s market, the coupon in the ration book will 
secure him his 4.0z. The system largely limits consumer preference, 
for, if the excellence of one firm’s lines creates a demand for them, 
that demand cannot be met because of the system of allocations of 
raw materials. The system also prevents the entry of any new 
firm into the industry, for no one, unless he was manufacturing 
in 1940, can now manufacture without a licence, and, in the present 
condition of surplus capacity, no such licence is likely to be granted.” 


The drop in employment from 93,000 to 54,000 is not felt 
yet owing to the shortage of labour and the general lack of 
incentives to work, but it is nevertheless disastrous that 
40,000 fewer people should be employed in producing an 
essential and much-needed food of which the raw material is 
within the British Empire. The writer of the letter has a 
picturesque image of what has occurred. The industry has 
turned from being a race into being a circus, where the horses 


“go round and round to the orders of the ringmaster, neither 
gaining nor losing but keeping the same order and precisely the 
same distance from each other as they did in 1939. The racecourse 
has become a circus. A large number of the horses don’t seem to 

_mind the new conditions, for, in spite of a very large hoarding at 
the end of the course on which it says, ‘ Run harder or you'll starve, 
but no circus on Saturdays,’ they know that at the end of the day 
they will get their customary feed, and, at any rate, that is better 
than being losers in the elimination stakes.” 


One of the many myths of modern “‘ Social Reformers ”’ is 
that people will work whether they need to or not. Now they 
are learning better—at the country’s expense. 


THIS is a predatory House of Commons. Members vote for 
tremendous expenditure of other people’s money. But in 

: regard to themselves they have not only made 
Overpeid BLPs. 8 sacrifices, they have hasmbeateiiier noinnsl 
their own pay. In 1931, when a Socialist Government had 
run the country into monetary difficulties and three million 
unemployed, Members of the House of Commons voluntarily 
reduced their own salaries to £360. This House of Commons 
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has increased payment of Members to £1,000 a year with free 
tickets and great income tax reliefs. This, added to the 
perquisites which appertain to the House of Commons, cheap 
food, gymnasium and travelling, all free, put M.P.’s into a 
privileged class. Ministers have got further advantages ; 
they have official houses, their trips abroad are free, their 
entertaining is paid for, cars are kept for them. We should, 
before now, have heard that some of this orgy of extravagance 
was to end. Our Ministers are the most highly paid in the 
world. The Prime Minister is made one of the richest men in 
England by £10,000 a year tax free. How about these “ friends 
of the workers’’ showing that they appreciate what the 
working people’s financial burdens are ? 


THE case of the Editor of the Evening News, Mr. Guy Schofield 
and his colleague, Mr. Stanley Dobson, who have recently 
; apologised to the House of Commons for 
a refusing to disclose the source of their informa- 
tion, will remind old readers of The National 

Review of the famous Marconi case in 1912-13. Mr. Maxse, 
the Editor of this Review, had stated more than once in these 
pages that it was a matter of common knowledge that Ministers 
had gambled in Marconi shares at the time when a British 
contract was being discussed with that company. The 
Ministers involved were Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General. 
Mr. Samuel (now Viscount Samuel), the Postmaster-General, 
threw the mantle of his respectability over the delinquents, 
but no one ever dreamed that he was himself involved. The 
story made a great commotion. It was denied in the House 
of Commons in October 1912, but the rumour grew and 
increased because too many people knew about the trans- 
actions. Finally a House of Commons Committee was formed, 
a Privilege Committee, like the one which recently sat. This 
committee examined Mr. Maxse at length, he was cross- 
examined, bullied, re-examined, threatened ; the object being 
to force him to disclose the sources of his information about 
the Ministers and their affairs. He replied that suspicion had 
been aroused and “ that there was a belief . . . that Ministers 
had participated in” the Marconi gamble. He suggested that 
the Ministers in question should be asked to give evidence 
before the committee. Evidence is given before such com- 
mittees on oath. He did not divulge the sources of his infor- 
mation. The Liberal Press screamed insults and threats at 
him, he was threatened with incarceration in the Clock Tower, 
with having his house searched, his letters opened. His 
accusations were, of course, very serious, so serious, as one 
Liberal paper said that: ‘‘ If he substantiates any one point 
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of his real though disproved case he has ruined the Govern- 
ment!’ Mr. Maxse continued to keep his own counsel and 
maintained his hammer-blows on the Asquith Government’s 
handling of the scandal. 


By this time it was February 1913, the affair had been raging 
for five months. The Ministers in question were getting hot 
Gehazi and bothered. Their “ Privilege ’’ Committee 

er was getting them nowhere. At this moment— 
and most conveniently—Le Matin, a French newspaper, pub- 
lished a garbled account of the transactions, which amounted 
to libel. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Samuel brought an action 
—and, of course, won it—and in the course of his evidence 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, his nerve evidently giving way, owned that 
he had bought and sold Marconi shares at a critical time in 
the formation of the company, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
had done the same. The consternation of the Liberal papers 
was complete. They turned right round and began explaining 
that for Ministers to buy and sell shares while giving a con- 
tract to a company, merely showed their belief in it. The 
Marconi Privilege Committee at last got their evidence. It 
was clear that Mr. Maxse had been perfectly informed. His 
name was no longer mud. On the journalistic ethics of the 
case he afterwards wrote: “I necessarily refused, as would 
anyone in my place, to disclose sources of information 
received confidentially. This ‘contumacy’ was regarded by 
the Select Committee as a breach of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment and was reported as such to the House of Commons.” 
The Marconi Ministers were by now—March 1913,—only 
anxious to forget all about Marconi. They never could do so, 
however. And Kipling’s great poem, ‘‘ Gehazi,’’ was a 
swordstroke that left a bleeding wound. 

But the Marconi case was the beginning of the downfall of 
our public life. It showed a slackness that we had believed 
England to be free of. The fact that the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, took no action, that he was prepared to keep col- 
leagues so careless of their own and their country’s good name, 
men who having committed a serious financial indiscretion, 
then lied about it for months, showed that the Liberals had 
fallen from their old virtue. In those days the Socialists were 
shocked. Would they be shocked now if one of their own 
Ministers went the way of Lloyd George and Isaacs ? 
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NOT SO FAR EAST 


WuaT is happening in Japan is the business officially of the 
eleven nations on the Far Eastern Commission and one or 
two others. It should be the business of millions of people, 
but the ironical fact is that few know anything of what is 
going on. Of a number of reasons, an important one is the 
inadequate newspaper reporting of the activities on the 
political stage of the scene-shifters and of the plight and 
thoughts of the average Japanese. Another is the sensation- 
loving quality of mind of those too often responsible for what 
is reported. It is far easier to read about American G.I.’s 
love affairs with Japanese taxi-dancers than it is to read why 
General MacArthur has the loudest and last voice, and the 
Dominions practically none at all, in running one of the most 
highly-explosive Allied zones in the post-war world. 

America wants a peace-treaty with Japan rubber-stamped 
as soon as possible. So do Britain and Australia and New 
Zealand. Partly to achieve this, the State Department 
invited the nations represented on the Far Eastern Commission 
to meet in Washington on August 19. Obviously, it chose to 
be blind officially to the fact that the British Commonwealth 
intended holding a conference in Canberra on August 26. By 
choosing to be blind, the State Department could make its 
proposal: also, by getting expressions of regret from the 
Commonwealth Governments because of their prior engage- 
ment, it could, without saying a word, point the American 
people’s attention to ‘what some American critics have 
described as a “‘ ganging-up”’ on the part of the Common- 
wealth before the peace conference is held. True, the State 
Department made no more than a “ tentative suggestion ”’ 
that preliminaries should be discussed in Washington on 
August 19 (and that the peace conference should begin this 
month). It is equally true, however, that American opinion 
does not take kindly to Commonwealth meetings of this kind. 
Neither are American critics pleased by suggestions that the 
list of eleven nations represented on the Far Eastern Com- 
mission should be increased to a baker’s dozen by the addition 
of South Africa and Burma. There are Americans ready to 
say the Commonwealth’s intention at the conference is to 
overwhelm America by a bloc vote: that the reality is there 
is a single Commonwealth policy about the general situation 
in the Far East which Whitehall will do its best to push 
through with the backing of the Dominions and others. 
Russia, for her part, is sticking to the contention that a peace 
treaty with Japan should result from a Great Power decision : 
she has no time for any other kind of conference and wants 
the Japanese treaty preliminaries dealt with by a Foreign 
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Ministers’ Conference. A weakness in her contention, of 
course, is that Foreign Ministers’ conferences have revealed 
themselves as odd mixtures composed of about one part 
failure and one part wishful thinking. However much we 
shake the bottle, the ingredients have the same flat, familiar 
taste. 

General MacArthur thinks a peace treaty should be con- 
cluded within a year or eighteen months. Besides, he has said 
America should have the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands as a 
strategic frontier, and also, to defend a disarmed Japan 
against possible aggression. As for the occupation army, he 
thinks it should be withdrawn after the signing of the treaty. 
That the Soviet Government will contrive some objection 
may be taken for granted, although to what extent it might 
feel safe in pressing any opposition cannot be said, since there 
is the fact (with its wholly incalculable consequences, para- 
doxically) that Soviet claims have been met already by the 
cession of the Kuriles. Still, only a simpleton in diplomatic 
methods would fail these days to recognise the importance of 
the fact that the Kuriles were handed over a very long time 
ago and without any strings attached ; or that Mr. Molotov 
has demonstrated, time and again, he is not the man to miss 
an opportunity to embarrass a former ally. If recent experi- 
ence is any guide, the chances that he will do this to the 
Americans by demanding a fresh pound of flesh as a quid pro 
guo for consent to America’s possession of the Ryukyus are 
so heavy as to be almost taken for granted. 

Australia and New Zealand, as General MacArthur acknow- 
ledges, made an immeasurable contribution to victory in the 
Pacific. At the same time, General MacArthur, apparently 
supremely confident of getting no hard knocks from the 
White House or the State Department, not infrequently has 
turned a cold shoulder to protests and suggestions from both 
Dominions. The upshot has been that the Australian press, 
like some bolder Australian Government spokesmen, has been 
calling into question some of General MacArthur’s actions. 
Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
speaking in Tokyo early in August, insisted with a stimulating 
vigour that might well be marked by Mr. Attlee’s spokesman 
at the Foreign and Dominions Offices, that Australia must be 
a principal party in the peace settlement. 

Australia’s contention is that all nations which played any 
substantial part in the Pacific War should be represented at 
that conference. Dr. Evatt agrees with the American proposal 
that voting should be by a two-thirds majority : any attempt 
to apply the veto, in his opinion, would be unjust. Especially 
do Australia and New Zealand resent two recent unilateral 
American acts which obviously favour Japan in areas far 
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outside her homeland. For instance, General MacArthur 
permitted Japan to send a second whaling expedition to the 
Antarctic: then again he allowed a resumption of Japanese 
mining of phosphate rock in Angaur, in the former mandated 
islands. Their objection was based not on the likely results 
of these two decisions, but rather upon the unilateral character 
of the acts, with its touch of high-handedness. No one 
challenges seriously America’s contention that the American 
Government must make decisions of this kind since, for 
example, she is responsible for making good the deficiency in 
Japan’s food supplies by putting an extra drain on the 
American tax-payer: but the way in which they are made is 
not unimportant to good relationships. 

What is to be hoped for at the treaty-making conference, 
when it starts, is that a complete break-down of Allied agree- 
ment on questions of policy towards the Far East in general 
and Japan in particular shall be avoided. It must if it is not 
to prove a catastrophe in a truly world-wide sense. There is 
no reason why a peace settlement with Japan should be a 
long-drawn-out affair. There is every reason why an example 
of Allied co-operation should be furnished to assist Europe in 
its struggle for a final, satisfactory settlement. Yet to those 
who would like to throw a spanner into the machinery of the 
conference, there can be only joy in contemplating the piles 
of spanners at hand. For instance, any peace settlement with 
Japan must take into account not only the Pacific as a whole, 
but South and East Asia. The economic development of this 
vast region somehow must be integrated if any settlement is 
to succeed. The Australian Government points to this when 
it urges that the gradual economic development of Japan 
should become part of a general plan for the economic better- 
ment of these regions as a whole. Some gains have been made 
already. General MacArthur, a much-abused soldier turned 
part-time statesman, is as likely a candidate for the Presidency 
next year as others less strongly favoured than Mr. Taft : but 
making allowances for mistakes, he has shown he is a wilful 
administrator, even if not as tactful at all times as an idealist 
could wish. Nevertheless, only a bare start has been made on 
the blue-prints for peace in the Pacific. Dr. Evatt thinks that 
if an overall plan for the general economic betterment of the 
area is to be drawn up, an Allied supervisory authority should 
be created by the peace treaty so that the important gains 
made already should be consolidated, and to ensure the bond 
fide observance of treaty provisions. He thinks there should 
be a little delay before Japan should be permitted to present 
herself as a candidate for membership to the United Nations : 
and he believes that an Allied supervisory body should stay 
in Japan for about ten years, more or less. In his view, Japan 
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should be allowed to build up her export trade, to resume by 
degrees commercial and cultural relations with other nations. 
Perhaps the endorsement by the Far Eastern Commission of 
General MacArthur’s policy is the best omen for general agree- 
ment among the Allies for a final accounting. 

The simple truth is that the earliest possible settlement 
with Japan is an indispensable preliminary to any general 
rehabilitation in the whole Pacific region. In this settlement, 
at least, obstructionist tactics by Russia should be crushed 
with the same diplomatic firmness with which she may be 
expected to raise them. This is not to say that a general 
peace treaty shared by everyone would not be better than 
separate treaties with individual Powers. But a treaty, even 
a general treaty, at any price, may not be worth the paper it 
is written on, especially a treaty affecting an area as dynamic, 
eruptive and inflammable as the Pacific area. 

Whatever the future may hold for the treaty-makers, what 
should be inescapable in their deliberations is that China, 
potentially, has become the greatest Power in the Pacific, 
just as, with the fall of Japan, Russia has become the Great 
Power nearest the United States. More than anything else, 
this grim realisation has heightened the degree of America’s 
suspicion of Russia, intensified her fear, and left both undis- 
guised. If these two factors are strong stimulants in planning 
for defence, they are less reliable supports in considering a 
design for peace. China has disappointed not only many a 
man-in-the-street in the United States, but also the War 
Department. China’s inability to weld herself into a single 
unit, and her apparently endless capacity for civil war, is 
causing the United States to think increasingly of Japan, 
rather than of China, as a fruitful field for capital investment. 
Along this perilous path, were it pursued with blind deter- 
mination, madness would be met. To a more dangerous 
adventure American statesmanship could not put its hand. 
A favoured-nation policy would spring from it, automatically : 
China, and not least China’s allies, among them the British 
Empire, would not look upon it with either a feeling of security, 
or a sense of fairness. It would be repugnant to Australia 
and New Zealand. Russia, of course, could wish for nothing 
better: Communism in China could be given no greater 
impetus than that provided by the spectacle of an American- 
bolstered Japan. 
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CONSERVATIVE LAODICEANS 


“ Doubtful, hesitating men are not fit for your work. 
I do not think that a neutral spirit will do. 
That is a Laodicean spirit.” OLIVER CROMWELL, 1656. 


ENGLAND must be shaken out of the coma in which she is 
languishing. She must be awakened and live again in spirit 
and in truth ; or lose her place among the great nations of the 
world. This, and nothing less, is the issue that faces us to-day. 

The heart of the people is sound, and their physical courage 
supreme and unabated. It is the lack of moral courage that 
is letting us down. Most people appear to be unable to discern 
the signs of the times; or, if they do, have not the moral 
courage to face up to what looms ahead. 


“* Nay, mother, where is your ancient courage ? You were used 
to say that extremity was the trier of spirits.”—Cor. IV. Sc. 1. 


The nation can now be divided into two political groups : 
the Socialists who stick at nothing if only thereby their 
cause can be advanced; and the rest who grumble that 
“ things and actions are what they are, and the consequences 
of them will be what they will be.” What can the ordinary 
person do to stem the course of events ? 

Consider how matters stand. No one pretends that the 
economic situation in Great Britain is not infinitely worse 
than it was in 1945. Everything that the dead hand of 
Socialism touches begins to wither. To dilate upon the 
dismal failure of the Government to fulfil its election promises 
(except the nationalisation of key industries) would be merely 
to repeat a platitude. Cabinet ministers have stoutly declared 
that the Socialist experiment must stand or fall by the success 
or failure of the nationalisation of coal; but the advent of 
nationalisation has neither increased output nor diminished 
absenteeism. And while at home matters have steadily gone 
from bad to worse, yawning gaps have been torn in the struc- 
ture of the Empire, and the influence and prestige of Great 
Britain as a World Power have steadily deteriorated. 

And yet—the Government in two years has not lost a 
single bye-election ; its supporters in Parliament continue 
with monotonous regularity to register their votes as directed 
by the Labour Whips, and in the constituencies there is little 
indication that its adherents are wavering. ‘‘ My Party, 
right or wrong,” still the prevailing slogan of the Labour rank 
and file, renders them impervious to “ outside ”’ influences. 
They neither see with their eyes nor hear with their ears as 
the leaders of the Party drive them on nearer and nearer to 
the abyss. What is the cause of this strange happening ? 
Have the people lost the capacity or the will to think things 
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out for themselves ? Have we become ‘‘ dumb-driven cattle” 
unable to discern and powerless to stay the course upon which 
we are set ? 

At first blush, and to some extent, this would seem to be 
the case. Industrial workers—and many others—are losing 
the habit of consecutive thought. Neither the head nor the 
heart influence the opinions that they form on matters of 
public concern. Their mentors are the shop stewards, and 
their minds are closed against any view that has not received 
the imprimatur of the headquarters of their Trade Union. 
In 1911, Mr. Lloyd George, most eminent of modern dema- 
gogues, exclaimed “‘ You want to cultivate in the state a 
sense of proprietorship in these workers.”” The seed fell on 
good ground; with the result that a great body of trade 
unionists have by now become, in communist parlance, so 
far “‘ developed ” that they accept without cavil or reservation 
any official ‘‘dope’”’ that is handed out to them. If the 
Socialist Government fails to make good a promise, or to cope 
with an emergency, the industrial workers have been taught 
to reiterate two stock replies, (1) that it is all due to mal- 
administration in the bad old days between the wars, or 
(2) that it would be much worse if the Tories were in power. 
Upon Socialists who have been sufficiently “‘ developed,” no 
argument has any weight and no appeal to reason any effect. 
It is idle and fruitless to attempt to disillusion them. They 
will only learn their lesson in the bitter school of distress and 
privation. 

Fortunately, however, Socialists do not by any means 
amount to a majority of the electors. But in 1945, 1,794,364 
fewer electors voted Conservative than in 1935. Presumably 
most of them decided to transfer their votes to the Labour 
candidates. Let these wanderers once more be persuaded to 
return to the Conservative fold, and it will be seen that the 
Labour majority has vanished into thin air. And what of 
the electors who did not vote at all in 1945! It is this 
vast mass of the electorate who are not confirmed partisans 
of one Party or another upon whom the Conservatives must 
seek to extend their influence ; for it is the unattached electors 
who not only turn an election but whose opinion, once it has 
taken shape, determines whether a Government in office shall 
run its full course or not. 

Mr. Charles Morgan recently pointed out that there are 
moments in their history when Englishmen ‘“ compelled by 
some crisis, or a pervading sense of impotence or stalemate, 
begin to think in terms of essential justice and of the long 
history of their country. They ask questions that strike 
down to the root of political thought, and of the human need 
to have something to which to look forward. They touch the 
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good life itself, which consists on the plane of personal life 
in the encouragement of talent, the assistance but not the 
worship of mediocrity, the disciplining of incompetence, and 
the abhorrence of any action that irons out the spirit of man.”’ 
On the other hand, “ Socialism is competition without prizes, 
boredom without hope, war without victory, and statistics 
without end. It is not only politically false but morally 
destructive.” j 

That was well said ; and such a crisis has arisen to-day. 
But, whereas in the past prophets have been raised up in the 
hour of peril to point the way and call forth a crusade, for the 
troubles that beset us to-day the Socialist Ministers have no 
settled policy, no consolation to offer. They are merely the 
blind leading the blind. As they slip and falter they turn in 
panic this way and that, but where the road ends not one of 
them pretends to know. It can safely be affirmed, however, 
that if the Socialist Government is again returned to power, 
or it may be if it is allowed to remain in office for the full 
term of five years, the England which for centuries has been 
the kingpin upon which the stability of civilisation has rested 
will crash in ruins. What an opportunity is thus presented for 
men of courage and principle to show a light, and lead the 
way out. 

What, then, have the leaders of Conservative thought 
done—what are they doing—to convince the waverers and 
rally the faint hearted ? They have produced the Industrial 
Charter—that and nothing else. What an elixir to revive the 
spirit and renew the faith of the Conservative Party! What a 
love potion with which to woo the electorate ! 

What chance would a man have who, seeking to recapture 
the’ affection of a girl temporarily estranged by a rival’s 
promises, does no more than offer her similar but less attractive 
promises? None at all. To win her back in such circumstances 
he must rekindle the fire that has been allowed to burn low. 
It is spiritual adventure not material security that will bring 
her once again to his side. 

And is not this alwaysso? Are not the things of the spirit 
in the last resort always of more account than material advance- 
ment ? Are not loyalty, love of family, of country, of Empire, 
liberty and adventure—imponderables none of which can be 
exactly weighed—of greater price than humdrum security, 
enlivened though it may be by the joys of “ joint consulta- 
tion’ or even of ‘‘ co-management.” The complaint we 
make about the Industrial Charter is not that it goes too 
far, but that it strikes the wrong note and is pitched in too 
low a key. The authors “ point to a way of life designed to 
free private endeavour from the taint of selfishness or self 
interest.” What humbug that is! 
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In the Industrial Charter there is, of course, much that is 
sound, as there is much that is platitudinous. But was ever 
a war-cry couched in terms so gentle and conciliatory ? In 
its concrete proposals there is little to which either the 
Socialist Party or the Liberal Party with its prevailing 
Socialist outlook could reasonably object. The truth is that 
the Industrial Charter is merely a ballon d’essai—a pink kite 
to test the strength of the Socialist wind. It may perhaps 
catch a vote here and there, but it will assuredly not inspire 
a renewal of faith or resuscitate the Conservative Party. 
And so long as the Conservative Party confines its energies to 
wooing convinced Socialists just so long will it remain in the 
wilderness. It is only when the leaders of the Conservative 
Party take their courage in both hands, and concentrate on 
the fundamentals of Conservatism, that they will again receive 
or deserve the confidence of the people. 

The competing creeds before the electors can be summed 
up in a sentence. The Conservatives believe in the people 
being free citizens of a free Empire, the Socialists in the 
people being controlled citizens of a controlled nation. 

But do the Conservative leaders really believe that the 
life and labour of individuals should be free? If so, how 
comes it that they support compulsory insurance and a com- 
pulsory health service? Do they really believe that the 
repeal of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 may prove to be a 
national disaster ? If so, why do they not propose to restore 
it to its place on the Statute Book? Why are they content 
with the mealy-mouthed assertion that the repeal of this Act 
“has left some features of the Law relating to trade unions 
in a most unsatisfactory state ?’’ Unless, of course, they are 
fondly angling for the votes of “‘ appeased ”’ trade unionists. 
If they sincerely believe that the principle of nationalisation 
is opposed to the true interests of industry why do they not 
propose to denationalise the key industries, the nationalisation 
of which in effect brings all other industries under the control 
of State officialdom ? 

Again, are the Conservative leaders united in holding that 
“controls breed like rabbits. Every new control tends to 
beget another.” Or, are they a house divided against itself, 
some accepting, some repudiating, State control as a suitable 
instrument to procure industrial prosperity ? Or, are they 
merely ‘‘ doubtful hesitating men”’ trying both to run with 
the industrial hare and to ride with the State hounds? It is 
not easy to determine, and the public are uncertain where 
they stand. 

It is equally difficult to understand what the attitude of the 
Conservative leaders is towards foreign or imperial affairs. 
The world situation is, of course, dangerous and confused. 
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The path of the Foreign Secretary is beset with pitfalls. No 
one can foretell what the future has in store, for no one can 
predict what will be the outcome of the conflict between 
Communism and the Western way of life. But appeasement 
is not a policy, or vacillation a source of strength. Foreign 
policy conducted on such lines merely emboldens our enemies 
and perplexes our friends. Yet it is upon these lines that 
successive Foreign Secretaries have proceeded for at least the 
last 40 years. And it is for this reason that the Conservative 
experts on foreign affairs have poured such fulsome praise 
over Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy. No one doubts Mr. Bevin’s 
sincerity, or that he has displayed great resilience and energy. 
But has he really “stood up to Russia ?”’ What has been 
the result of his policy? Has it prevented the complete 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union ? 
Did it save Mihailovitch or the Poles? Has it kept Egypt or 
Palestine or India or Burma within the ambit of British 
influence ? Has it prevented Austria or Hungary or Bulgaria 
or Rumania or Yugo-Slavia or Czechoslavakia or Eastern 
Germany from becoming the satellites of Russia ? How far 
has it succeeded in enabling Great Britain or the sister nations 
of the Commonwealth to play a due part in the settlement of 
Far Eastern problems? In what quarter of the globe has it 
succeeded in winning a single victory for British diplomacy ? 
Lord Vansittart, in Events and Shadows has some sage 
advice to give in this connection. ‘‘So long as Anglo-Saxons 
go on bleating ‘ We must have good relations with Russia,’ 
so long will good Anglo-Russian relations be as impossible as 
Anglo-German relations became. The Russians will simply 
continue to pile on the stakes, as all good gamblers do when 
pitted against inferior players. ... We aspire to moral 
leadership, yet we have reached a stage where we will hardly 
be hot or bothered about anything. It isn’t the fashion to 
speak too strongly about wrong-doing, let alone about the 
wrong doers.”’ Instead of bending our energies to develop co- 
operation within the Empire for purposes of trade and defence 
our Foreign Secretaries for many years past have fondly 
and persistently been searching for some deus ex machina to 
procure for us an era of peace and prosperity. It has all been 
in vain. Neither the League of Nations, nor the United 
Nations, nor a United Europe, nor—the latest hope—the 
Marshall offer can do for the British Commonwealth and 
Empire what it must achieve for itself by co-operation and 
enterprise and the strength of its own right arm. Let us by 
all means seek co-operation with nations whose interests and 
outlook are akin to our own, and whose security would 
be jeopardised if the British Empire was the victim of 
aggression ; but let us turn once more to our own kith and kin 
VOL. CXXIX 2 
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within our own Empire, and rely upon our own character 
and resources for the working out of our salvation as a family 
of nations. 

On January 21, 1896, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain pleaded 
“ Let us do all in our power by improving communications, 
by developing our commercial relations, by co-operating in 
mutual defence, and none of us will ever feel isolated.”’ If the 


exhortation of Mr. Chamberlain had been taken to heart 50. 


years ago how different would be our position to-day ! 

It is perhaps above all in their apathy towards the Com- 
monwealth and Empire that the leaders of the Conservative 
Party have displayed pusillanimity and lack of prescience. 

The Conservative Party is the sole repository of the 
traditions of Empire. Nothing can be expected from the 
Socialists, or of the Liberals. Did not Sir Stafford Cripps, a 
protagonist in the “ scuttle from India”’, at Hull on March 1, 
1936, assert that “It is fundamental to Socialism that we 
should liquidate the British Empire as soon as we can?” 
It was Mr. Herbert Morrison who in October, 1935, expressed 
the opinion that the ‘“‘ British Colonies should be handed over 
to the League of Nations and administered and controlled 
by the League ?”’ Do these Ministers hold the same opinion 
to-day ? If not, where is their recantation to be found ? 

It is not surprising that the Socialist Government should 
be willing, if not anxious, unconditionally to surrender our 
obligations to the peoples of India and Burma into the hands 
of disgruntled politicians who have declared it to be their 
intention to set up in India and Burma independent 
Republics, and to sever the link that keeps them within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. What 7s surprising is 
that the Indian Independence Bill should have passed the 
House of Commons with the approbation of all Parties. Do 
the Conservative leaders honestly believe that the “ nation- 
alist’? movement in India, conceived by Mr. John Morley 
40 years ago, and now reaching its fulfilment in tragic cir- 
cumstances, will react to the benefit of the British Common- 
wealth or maintain peace in India? If not, it is difficult to 
find any explanation or excuse to justify their action in this 
lamentable affair. 

It would be easy, but it is not feasible within the ambit of 
this article, to multiply instances of the Laodicean spirit of 
the leaders of modern political thought and action. It must 
suffice to ask whether the Conservative leaders are whole- 
heartedly in favour of the maintenance of Imperial preference ? 
If so, do they not feel ashamed to-day that they advised their 
followers to abstain from voting against the calamitous Loan 
Agreement ? 

Are not the burning words in which that great apostle of 
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Empire, the late Lord Bennett, concluded his speech in the 
House of Lords on the Loan Agreement both a prophecy and 
a rebuke ? 

“When I think of this document which deals with pre- 
ferences in the British Empire I venture to think that when 
the crisis comes there will be men and women who will look 
back upon this time, and say, as they contemplate it and our 
lack of courage with respect to the British Empire, ‘ This 
was our darkest hour.’’’ Now that the crippling conditions 
attached to the line of credit are being revealed in action is it 
not strange to find in the Industrial Charter that ‘‘ We are in 
no position to dismantle these defences without adeyuate 
promises of reductions in trade barriers by other nations ”’ ? 

Is that as far as the Conservative leaders are prepared to 
go? The true Conservative position surely should be that 
imperial preference is a “‘ family ” arrangement which is not 
open to discussion with other nations, and in connection with 
which we will brook no outside interference. In such circum- 
stances one may well ask why the Conservative opposition 
to the Loan Agreement was so weak; and the answer is 
bound to be, mainly if not wholly, because of the influence of 
Mr. Churchill. That great man, to whom this country is so 
deeply indebted, certainly has not shown himself to be a 
sound Conservative. 

On May 7, 1907, at the Empire Conference, Mr. Churchill, 
then Liberal Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, stated 
that ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government felt bound to decline to 
join in a preferential system, because they believed it to be a 
system vicious in itself and dangerous to the concord of the 
British Empire. He believed that men would look back to 
the Conference of 1907 as a date when one grand wrong turn 
had been successfully avoided.” It is not known whether Mr. 
Churchill has changed his mind with greater experience ; 
but in any event this declaration is not in consonance with the 
principles of Conservatism, or with the views held by states- 
men in the Dominions or the Dependencies of the Crown. 
Mr. Churchill has in his own words described his political 
creed that, “‘ a statesman in contact with the moving current of 
events may lean his weight now on one side and now on 
another. His arguments in each case when contrasted can 
be shown to be not only different in character, but contradic- 
tory in spirit and opposite in direction. Yet his object will 
throughout have remained the same” (Consistency in Polt- 
tics). Thus, in the sphere of Party politics Mr. Churchill has 
no settled principles; other Conservative leaders may have 
settled principles but not enough resolution. 

For successful Party leadership, however, the one without 
the other is not enough. The inestimable value of Mr. 
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Churchill in his time and generation has been that in our 
greatest national crisis he took the lead. In the hour of national 
peril a leader is at liberty to make his own decisions. He is 
free to act as the occasion requires. But the leaders of a Party— 
to be successful—must resolutely adhere in office or in opposi- 
tion to the fundamental principles upon which their Party 
is founded. To deviate from them is to throw both them- 
selves and their followers into confusion. In one way alone 
can the Conservative Party regain and maintain the confidence 
of the people. They must stick to their principles. They must re- 
frain from flirting with “‘ Labour.”” They must put first things 
first, and asthe fundamentals of their policy proclaim their faith 
in the doctrine “ free citizens of a free Empire ”’ ;_ in liberty of 
thought and action for the individual ; and in the magic of a 
family of nations self-supporting and self-reliant, ‘“‘ united 
though untied,”’ yet bound together by a chain of common 
loyalties, ideals and interests so strong that nothing can 
prevail against it. In such a war-cry there is inspiration for 
all those who love their country, and the way of life which 
they and their forefathers have enjoyed from time imme- 
morial. It rings true, and brings to the people renewed faith 
and hope. In these days of gloom and perplexity and dis- 
illusionment the people are looking for a rock to cling to in 
the uncharted seas that lie ahead. They will not find it in 
“free doles.” It is only as free citizens of a free Empire 
that we shall reach the haven of peace and prosperity. If we 
deviate from our course to appease a foe or angle for a vote 
we shall surely founder on the way. But if we cast off the 
Laodicean spirit, and with courage and single-mindedness 
hold on a straight course it is certain that the clouds will 
clear, and that we shall find port sooner than even the 
greatest optimist can bring himself to believe. 


ARTHUR PAGE. 
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DISILLUSIONMENT IN SUBURBIA 


THE Middle Classes have lately received the sympathy of 
Mr. Morrison, Sir Hartley Shawcross and other Labour 
notabilities. They deserve it. Underfed, overtaxed, under- 
paid: they try to create the illusion that they still enjoy 
the solid comforts and security which they once won by their 
sober habits and steadfastness. Maybe, soon, even this 
pathetic phantasy will end as the players become absorbed by 
the class from which they have sprung. 

If Mr. Morrison has offered the Middle Class sympathy 
he has been very sparing of his gratitude. For the sympathy 
he has shown is the measure of the gratitude he must feel to 
those suburban voters who unexpectedly made the cause of 
Labour their own. It is the measure, also, of the anxiety he 
entertains lest the goodwill of these supporters be lost. 

Why were so many safe suburban seats won by the Social- 
ists in the last election? Those that voted Labour in these 
constituencies were not grasping at the inducements of doles 
and free milk as were the working classes. Nor were they pining 
for the chance of seeing half baked theories put into practice 
as were the intelligentsia. They knew that the doles were not 
for them—and the theories they did not even understand. 

Various reasons have been given to account for the sweep- 
ing Labour victory at the 1945 election: the hope of personal 
material benefits, the attractions of the tidy planned world 
held out to us by the pseudo intellectuals, the yellow propa- 
ganda blaming the Tories for all the events leading up to the 
war, a vague grasping after change, an understandable desire 
to hit back at all authority—engendered by years of service 
life—and a mistaken idea that to turn the Tories out was the 
best means of satisfying it, and so on. But whilst the Middle 
Class convert was influenced in some degree by most of these 
ideas, another motive was particularly strong and more than 
anything else forced his decision when he voted Labour. 

In order to appreciate the matter clearly it must be 
understood that during the war years the suburban voter 
lost his social insularity. He served either in the armed forces 
or the defence services, alongside working class people well 
steeped in crude socialist theory and with plenty of time on 
their hands to air their views. He heard about the hardness 
of their lot and contrasting it with his own relatively secure 
existence felt a burden of guilt weighing heavily on his con- 
science. He listened to fantastic stories of huge unearned 
incomes enjoyed by the wealthy: vast sources of economic 
rent ready and ripe for confiscation. It was put to him irresis 
tibly that the people had earned that square deal which they 
had been denied so long; they had endured the war and 
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suffered, and there must never be a return to the bad old times 
of poverty and unemployment in the midst of plenty. All this 
had been said before but safe in his suburban villa only the 
faint echoes of these voices, hitherto, had reached him. Now 
he heard them clearly and felt the rival pulls of self interest 
and justice. He resolved the painful conflict at the election 
booths by giving, as he fondly hoped, practical effect to his 
sympathies at the expense of others. 

In doing so he displayed, all too often, the aggressive 
piety of the convert. For long after the election he would 
condemn his conservative friends and acquaintances, who had 
not seen the light, for their selfish and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of the underdog. Whereas, had he been a little 
self critical he would have been obliged to admit how com- 
pletely unprepared he was to sacrifice his own standard of 
life for what was described to him as “ the common good.” 
Had he been a little more knowledgeable, he would have 
realised that it was just this sacrifice that the government he 
elected intended he should make. 

For the mythical store of economic rent existed only in the 
imagination of his politically minded new found acquaintances. 
The conception was a throw back to the hazy, languorous days 
of the early Fabian era when economic statistics were collected 
with a woeful inadequacy by a few odd cranks. Now we 
know, on the infallible authority of a Government White 
Paper, that in 1945, the year of the election, the income 
remaining to the members of the £2,000 a year and over 
group, after payment of Income Tax and Surtax totals 
£225 millions out of an estimated gross National Income 
of £8,994 millions. A reality which led a government spokes- 
man some time ago to declare “ even if every penny was taken 
from the people with over £2,000 a year it would not increase 
the workers’ incomes generally by Is. a day.’’* 

It is surprising that such an admission should come from 
a member of the Labour Party. What is even more surprising 
is the slowness of so many who accept responsibility for putting 
the Conservative case to the public in realising how wide is the 
belief that a privileged few take the lion’s share of the national 
income. It is more important to expose the fallacy of this 
belief than to harp on the evils and follies of bureaucracy. 
Nothing else will bring home to the Middle Class voter that it is 
he who is destined to be the milch cow in the new Socialist 
State. 


GORDON MILLER. 


* Mr. Arthur Woodburn. 
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POEM 


REMEMBERING the way 

The sun danced on the hill, 
And how the trees would sway 
And leaves would twirl and fall 


Onto the bedded ground 
Beneath, glistening and wet, 
Falling without a sound— 
Will the heart forget ? 


Bright in the gleaming moonlight 
Of hazy future years, 

I see the chasm yawning, 

And feel the bitter tears 


Instead of memory, falling 
Upon the bitter ground, 
And hear the chasm calling 
Without a sound, 


Now while the present dances 
And hovers like a bird, 

Why fear the fire of glances ? 
Why spare the tender word ? 


PETER RAILING. 


RULE BY RANDOM 


An alarmed note concerning a fantastic new philosophy which 
bids fair to demote mankind from his status as homo 
sapiens to that of homo sap. 


DURING my last year in the Army we used to have a lot of 
fun at Brigade H.Q. with a thing we called ‘‘ Chaotic Activism.” 
It enshrined, we said, the philosophy of Higher Formations, 
and we recognised three modes. First, steps must be taken 
(activity was the essence of the philosophy), but the object 
of the steps must at the best be no more than vaguely appre- 
hended, whilst the reason for taking those particular steps 
must remain quite obscure. Second, the steps themselves 
must be so taken as to render the attainment of the object 
most unlikely even should one be able to ascertain in precise 
terms what the object really was. Third, that that did not, 
of course, imply the existence of any deliberate intention 
not to attain the object ; there must simply be a complete 
misunderstanding’ as to the effect any steps taken might 
have on the attainment of the object (supposing it were pos- 
sible to define it in any precise terms), but provided, naturally, 
that in the result the object was not, or, at any rate, not 
completely, attained. If by some incalculable mischance the 
object should be attained, then it was necessary either that, 
by that time, it should be the last thing anybody would want 
to attain, or that it should turn out to have been merely one 
of two simultaneous objects in direct contradiction. But it 
was more usual for the object ultimately attained to prove 
almost the reverse of that which had been originally intended. 

I don’t know what it was which has suddenly reminded me 
of ‘‘ Chaotic Activism ”’ after all this time unless it can have 
been Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that shorter working 
hours and better pay are not now in the national interest ; 
or some other fascinating anomaly in the present state of our 
affairs. But there certainly seems to be a disturbing resem- 
blance between the philosophy of authority yesterday (which 
we all thought rather funny) and the philosophy of govern- 
ment to-day (which we are compelled to take seriously). In 
trying to find some sort of reason for the resemblance, I am 
inclined to discard the obvious, but defeatist, suggestion that 
we have all gone out of our minds in favour of the rather less 
obvious, but more hopeful, suggestion that something strange 
has got into them. This becomes slightly less startling if 
we can bring ourselves to admit that very often we are quite 
as surprised as anybody else at the things that happen as a 
result of what we do. The atmosphere of mutual indignation 
which at present exists between the workers and the workers’ 
government would be hard to parallel in political history. 
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In the terms of ‘“‘ Chaotics,’’ there does seem to have been a 
complete misunderstanding on both sides of the effect any 


omo — steps taken might have on the attainment of whatever object 
the parties had in mind, supposing it were possible to define 
that object in any precise terms. What is at the back of 

t of Fit all? 

aa Let us start with a painting by Picasso. As I write, the 


k sun is shining and it is a lovely day. There are all kinds of 
‘xe § schools of thought about that. School “A” would say that 


ject F the sun is not shining ; there are merely, in that area of the 
Pre- | universe we choose to call the sun, disturbances which our 
bi senses interpret in terms of light and heat. School “B”’ 
“v€S § would also deny that the sun is shining, but for a different 
ject F reason; I am making an objective statement, and surely I 
“cisé F am aware that the sun is purely subjective to me. School 
not, — “C” would probably admit that the sun is shining, but 
ve quarrel with my assertion that it is a lovely day, rain and 
ae not sunshine being its desideratum at this time of year. 
ight F School ““D” would have me down in the garden on my 
ot hands and knees, sunlight to this school being meaningless 
any) except in terms of the reaction to it of plant (or insect) life 
aa after a period of prolonged cold and darkness. School “E”’ 
h 7 would be making observations into the sporadic incidence of 
a optimism. We suffer, in short, from a surfeit of specialists, 
vant each imposing a stultifying limitation on any integrated 
7 analysis. In this sort of way volumes have been written 
it It F about Picasso, examining his style and the influences thereon 
Ae. both internal and external, with argument on the side regard- 


ing real values and the interpretation of Art in terms of the 
me Absolute Aésthetic. The one solid fact about Picasso, that he 


a doesn’t paint pictures, is occluded from observation. 

<ing But, surely, that is not only the, but almost the only, 
est; [difference between the whole school of contemporary painting 
our} and any school which existed before contemporary times : 
nich that what is reproduced is not the visual shape and form and 
aa colour, but that shape and form and colour subjected to a 


fa process of interpretation in other than ocular terms. There 
is an analogous situation when we consider contemporary 
sculpture. A precisely similar observation can be made 
regarding the absence of melody and pure harmony from 
contemporary music—there is an interpretation in terms not 
f exclusively aural. When we come to consider poetry, we 
gl find exactly the same state of affairs. The broad truth about 


uite the arts to-day is that they do not speak any longer in terms 
oe of the natural senses. They do not talk in terms of the thing 
oe seen with the eye, or felt with the heart—in terms, that is, 


of ordinary ‘‘ human emotions.’ Instead, they talk to the 
sak i. mind. That they do talk to the mind has, in fact, frequently 
2 * 
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been raised as a critical objection to their artistic validity— 
critics object to being asked to construe an interpretation 
instead of merely taking a passive stance at a revelation. 
But no critic who has raised the objection ever seems to have 
faced the (to me) inescapable implications involved. Art— 
all Art—is born not only out of the inmost core of the being, 
but out of the inmost emotional core; and if Art—all Art— 
has suffered a fundamental metastasis of its bases of presenta- 
tion, that can only be in response to an equally fundamental 
metastasis of the inmost core of the artistic being. The 
trend is too persistent to be dismissed as a fad or a phase; 
and the basis underlying very various forms of artistic 
expression are too uniform to be accidental. There appears 
to have been some form of synthesis between mind and 
emotion, whereby what derives from a process of feeling 
expresses itself in terms of a process of thought. There seems 
to be a satisfaction of emotional impulses by apparently 
mental means. 

But I am not concerned here so much with people like 
Picasso as I am with people like John Doe and Helen Roe. 
John Doe and Helen Roe have the reputation of gambling 
away annually between them a sum little smaller than the 
National Debt. But—a circumstance which seems so far to 
have been hardly remarked—they do not gamble in the same 
way as their grandparents did. Old John put his trousers on 
Doped Darling to win at Doncaster, and when it lost retired 
into a corner to gnaw his nails. There is little, if any, increase 
in that kind of gambling. John and Helen use a “ system” 
—they are not so concerned with picking winners as with 
devising a scheme for backing a number of entries which 
shall, in the event, include the winner and show a profit on 
the stake. This is not easily done with horses, and it is not 
easily done off the course. John’s and Helen’s mecca is 
“the dogs.’’ Nearly the whole ‘ Tote” business at Grey- 
hound Racing Tracks is done on “system”’ betting. The 
most unintelligent man I ever knew used regularly to make {5 
a week at “ the dogs’ by means of intricate numerical com- 
binations of “‘ trap ’’ numbers of which I could never make 
head nor tail. 

Most of the betting money which does not go on “ the 
dogs ”’ goes on football-pool coupons. In order to fill in their 
coupon with any chance of success, John and Helen must not 
only have a very fair idea of football form; they must know 
how to combine the uncertain with the more certain results 
so that with an entry of several different columns they reduce 
the odds against themselves to a minimum. This is done by 
casting round certain selected certainties or “‘ bankers” 
permutations on the doubtful matches in a mathematical 
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manner very much more advanced than any I ever approached 
at school. Nearly every popular newspaper runs columns 
devoted to pools forecasts, beside which even the more com- 
plicated statistics of The Financial Times look like a child’s 
primer. And the point I want to make about these forms of 
gambling, the point which I feel is so persistently and so 
curiously overlooked, is that the system 7s the gamble. What 
has drawn, and is still drawing, more and more people into 
gambling is the mental means involved quite as much as the 
chance of easy money. 

John Doe and Helen Roe also regularly attend football 
matches or ice-hockey games; and they know a great deal 
more about the rather complicated techniques involved in 
those games than they ever learnt about any subjects at 
school. They are connoisseurs ; as, indeed, they are of motion 
pictures and of dance-music, both “ straight ’’ and ‘ swing.”’ 
And, in fact, being what is called a “‘ fan ”’ of any kind demands 
a certain esoteric knowledge, a kind of learning, which is an 
integral part of the sensation of enjoyment achieved. Thou- 
sands of words have been written about their new and rather 
curious sense of humour; but the most exhaustive analysis 
of contemporary humorous styles cannot do more than arrive 
at the broad generalisation that what distinguishes them from 
earlier humorous styles is their subtlety. This passion for 
tortuous mentalism exhibits itself in other ways. In their 
leisure moments John and Helen do Crossword Puzzles— 
hardly any journal or periodical dare appear without one ; 
and the more recherché the clues provided the more delighted 
they are. They also listen-in to, or take part in “‘ Quizzes ’’— 
I sometimes wonder if any other types of programmes are 
broadcast—and settle down in the evening with a Mystery 
story. Not so long ago the Brains Trust was asked why 
mystery stories had become the most popular of all reading 
material. The consensus of opinion was that they provided 
the perfect escape from reality—but it is an escape not into 
sentiment, or banality, but into some form of thought. 
Ballet, too, is booming; and Ballet is a form of symbolic 
representation done in a highly stylised manner and quite 
meaningless in terms of ordinary feeling or emotion. Ballet 
was once considered exclusively ‘‘ highbrow ’’—a word which 
is not only itself comparatively new, but which was specially 
coined to express a comparatively new conception; the 
conception of a people who paraded a tendency to feel through 
their minds. 

Now all this must add up to something: and what it 
ought to add up to is that John Doe and Helen Roe are in an 
entirely different class intellectually from their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. It should indicate that they have a 
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brilliant mental capacity of an order substantially higher 
than any previously known in the history of the human race. 
In fact, it adds up to nothing of the kind. What evidence 
there is on the subject of comparative mental capacity points 
to a trend precisely the reverse ; and children leaving school 
to-day, who can identify at a glance the type of every air- 
craft which flies in the sky, are unable to pass examinations 
of a standard their grandparents took in their stride. The 
explanation commonly given by the children concerned is 
that they are not interested in the subjects in which they are 
tested by examination, whilst they ave interested in aeroplanes. 
When we pin “ interest ’’ down to a precise significance, we 
find it incorporates a substantial element of mental excite- 
ment ; and the child goes after what excites in a way it will 
not go after mere learning for learning’s sake. Did not a 
similar situation exist amongst the children of earlier genera- 
tions? The answer, significantly, is “‘ No—not before 1880 
or so.’ Children accepted the compulsory acquisition of 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge; they had physical, 
but they had no mental, competitive relaxations. The child 
diverted from the pursuit of a line of compulsory study by 
the inroads of a line of voluntary study is an entirely new 
phenomenon. Not that “ diverted ’’ expresses quite the right 
idea. The situation is rather that an increased mental ability 
seems to be exhibited in those studies which the child asso- 
ciates with excitement—in those studies, in fact, which, in 
some curious way, have become associated with emotion. I 
cannot myself at this stage find any essential distinction 
between the symptoms exhibited by Picasso in his paintings 
and those exhibited by most contemporary citizens under the 
age of 60 or so in their voluntary activities.* Nor can I see 
anything for the evidence to add up to, except that in man- 
kind to-day there has taken place some sort of synthesis 
between man’s mental and emotional states. 

Now, up to this present, the immutability of human 
nature has provided the single solid and permanent foundation 
for all man’s endeavours. That human nature doesn’t change 
has been one of the great truisms of philosophy, and mankind’s 
most comforting thought. It has given him again and again 
the assurance that since other people besides himself have 
made fools of themselves in the past and survived, well he 
can, too; that the world-has been in his sort of mess before 
and pulled through, so why shouldn’t it this time ? He has 
had, as it were, something sure to lean against ; he has sensed 
the backing of history. In all the trials and tribulations of 


* I had better admit that I know that elderly dons do crosswords. But 
crosswords weren’t introduced by an elderly don. The point involved is 
that adaptative resource is not the same thing as instinctive application. 
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civilisation (he has told himself), generation after generation 
has been sustained by the constancy and consistency of the 
common man, by the thread of his good-sense and his good- 
humour, his self-sacrifice and his skill. 

A change in human nature, then, could have most serious 
repercussions upon a system unaware that the change was 
taking place. And that is particularly true of a change of 
mind. Minds are peculiar things, and even though the physio- 
logist cannot find them it remains a fact that they direct and 
control our lives. We have a natural tendency to act on what 
our minds tell us, because we have been brought up to believe 
that minds arrive at their conclusions only after processes of 
thought. It is obvious what confusion could result from 
mind getting mixed up with feeling, so that human beings 
began to act for emotional reasons under the mistaken belief 
that they were acting from rational ones. Mankind has 
always recognised that to allow the “ heart ”’ to rule the head 
is not only irrational but irresponsible, that by leading us to 
act in defiance of acquired knowledge and the inescapable 
logic of circumstances it can bring us in the end only to 
disaster. Yet that, I am convinced, is precisely what we are 
doing to-day. It is my conviction that mankind at this 
present moment, in possession of all man’s ancient faculties 
but with an incremental element in the shape of an intel- 
lectualised function of higher emotion, is so temporarily 
baffled by this evolutionary complication that he is incapable 
of distinguishing between what emanates from a source of 
thought and that which emanates from a source of feeling. 

If it had only been something sensible like wings we had 
started to grow! John and Helen could hardly have mistaken 
those for hands. And at least they would have had enough 
sense to realise that to jump off the roof the first day the 
feathers sprouted wouldn’t be exactly the best way to learn 
how to use them. They would have the sense to go carefully 
until they’d learnt the technique of using wings ; until they 
were sure that the wings would really support them in the 
air; until experience had proved that it really was to enable 
them to fly that nature had endowed them with wings, and 
not merely for ornament or as a protection against wasps. 
Not having developed wings, but merely an irrational urge 
in the direction of mental activity, they do none of those 
sensible things. They feel changed; they feel new; they 
feel that the old things aren’t of value any more. They want 
a new world—new systems, new methods, new ideas, new 
ideals. They don’t know quite what they are—their new 
feelings haven’t told them that yet. But why worry about 
that when the mind is so bravely astir? ‘‘ Look, we’ve got 
wings,” they cry. ‘ We can fly! Let’s jump off the roof ! 
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Now! Right away!” We are privileged to attend at the 
birth of two more Chaotic Activists. The symptoms are quite 
unmistakable—aren’t they ? 

And John Doe and Helen Roe, in letting their new 
“hearts ’’ run away with their heads, are trying to do all 
manner of things based on assumptions which they know to 
be inaccurate. They ride roughshod over both reason and 
experience ; and, after the common fashion of hysterical folk, 
refuse to admit it and look facts in the face. They refuse to 
concede that, in the end, the facts must win. Thus John 
and Helen refuse to take any interest in religion*; they 
don’t “‘ believe’ in God or Immortality ; they have no code 
of morals. They have no use for the stability and security 
a nation derives from the existence of established institutions, 
from the continuance of old customs, from the pride and self- 
confidence which arise as a result of personal achievement. 
They don’t recognise that a new mind, of itself, means little 
more than wings would. They don’t believe in God; but 
they do believe in Equality. 

Now Equality—except equality of opportunity, which 
was never controlled or in short supply until they themselves 
made it so—is nonsense; and everybody knows that it is 
nonsense. The modern idea is, of course, rooted in the new 
‘““mental ’’ emotion, which makes each man feel as clever as 
his neighbour, which is all a man means when he says he is 
“as good as you.” This stir in the head makes a man want 
to use his mind and not his hands. I am absolutely convinced 
that the root cause of nearly all industrial unrest to-day is 
that mankind is not satisfied—emotionally satisfied—if it 
uses its hands and doesn’t have to use its mind ; particularly 
if it has to use its hands at some automatic job at a machine 
which requires no skill beyond the standard of a certain 
minimum reflex. The manual labourer envies the fellow in the 
office. The fellow in the office envies the highly paid execu- 
tive. He thinks he has a “ cushy ”’ job which any fool could 
do, John Doe knows that a man can’t do a job with his hands 
without special training; he knows there are some jobs a 
man does with his hands which require years of apprentice- 
ship. But he refuses to believe that the same thing can be 
true of minds. The time civilisation wasted in learning that 
it couldn’t use its hands without training is long past—so 
long past, that we have forgotten all about it. That wasted 
time may have altered the whole course of civilisation. But 
we can’t afford to waste time now learning the same lesson 
all over again about the mind; because before the lesson 
has been learnt we may not only have altered the whole 
course of civilisation—we may have destroyed it. 


* Religion, of course, in its present form is static. 
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There is another predicament in which we find ourselves 
to-day, which derives partly from this emotional conception 
of Equality and partly from the circumstance of our having 
developed a new part of ourselves which is not unified yet 
with the old part of us, so that we feel innately that in some 
inexplicable way we are each of us two people. We are 
engaged to-day in building up the dual man—Man and his 
brains (his working capacity) as the labouring entity in 
society, and Man and his mind (the essential man himself) 
at his own disposal. I dealt with this problem at length in a 
recent issue of The National Review, but I feel that it cannot 
be emphasised too forcibly or too often. The security and 
wealth of a community has always depended on al// the mem- 
bers devoting themselves to the service of the community 
not for so many hours a day for so many weeks in the year 
for so much money, but all the day long and all their life 
long, if necessary for no money at all; but now that principle 
is ceasing to apply. Man doesn’t work for the community 
any longer; he is working, and he is encouraged to work, 
only for himself. His work becomes a means—a means of 
enabling him to enjoy himself ; and not an end—the common 
benefit of his fellow-men. That is the lesson the unofficial 
strikes have to teach us ; that is the lesson to be learned from 
the black market, and from the general disrespect into which 
all communal law has fallen. How can civilisation—the life 
of communities—survive on those terms ? 

Picasso paints the way he does because there is something 
inside of him urging him to express his artistic emotion in 
some new way, of which he feels that his artistic method is 
the valid exposition. But he doesn’t know, and we don’t 
know, and we won’t know until Time tells us, whether what he 
has produced is a mere groping after a new truth or the actual 
expression in one form of that truth itself. We are all, to-day, 
in the same position as Picasso. In going blindly ahead, 
chasing the chimera of our emotions, hoping that somehow 
things will right themselves in the way they always have 
done in the past, we are treading a path of desperate danger. 
When, in the last year of the war, we had propounded the 
theory of ‘“‘ Chaotic Activism,’’ some of us used to have 
nightmares about it. We were wont to wake up reciting the 
three modes and screaming “it can’t be true! it can’t be 
true!’’ Since I read Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement—or was 
it some other anomaly brought the subject back to my mind ?>— 
I have had a recurrence of those dreams. Admitted we are 
new men, and as such require a new method ; admitted this 
is no time to dream away the days in a roseate rapture of 
reaction. But equally it is no time to be amusing ourselves 
at jumping off the roof ! JOHN NANCE. 
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BECAUSE of the justifiable repugnance of everybody to the 
ubiquitous house mouse, the other members of the mouse family 
that are found living wild in Great Britain are so often over- 
looked altogether. It is true that apart from specially-bred 
tame white and coloured mice the only mouse known to most 
folk is the dirty, musty-smelling household pest with its grey 
fur and unpleasant abundance, but there are three other 
quite different kinds of wild mice that are not only quite 
inoffensive, but are attractive and worthy of careful study. 
They all live in the country, usually ignoring man and his 
dwellings, but owing to the depredations of their town cousin 
frequently get lumped together as mice with the implication of 
obnoxious vermin. 

To write of the house mouse is both unnecessary and 
unprofitable ; so let us look at each of the other species in 
turn and see just what sort of creatures they really are. 

The commonest of the three, and indeed the most numerous 
mammal found wild in the British Isles is the long-tailed field 
mouse or, as it is just as often called, the wood mouse. This 
latter name, frequently met with in some nature books, is 
apt to be misleading, for this creature is by no means only to 
be met with in woodlands, being spread abundantly over all 
types of country. The humble mouse tribe has been unfor- 
tunate in the nomenclature which man has seen fit to bestow 
upon its members, for apart from several alternate names for 
individual species there are numerous sub-divisions of a plain 
variety of mouse. Thus as well as the common field or wood 
mouse there are the Shetland mouse, Fair Isle mouse, Bute 
mouse, Rum mouse, Arran mouse, St. Kilda field mouse and 
so on almost ad infinitum. These are all very similar to the 
ordinary variety, being distinguished by some trifling differ- 
ence in the length of their tails or the size of their feet and 
represent little more than superfluous scientific pedantry. 
Indeed it has been said that the notorious fecundity of mice 
has spread to their names and if there is still some little rocky 
island off our shores which has no sub-species of mouse bearing 
its name, it is only because nobody has yet bothered to measure 
up the mice found there! The only very definite variety of 
the field mouse is the larger and prettier yellow-necked mouse, 
with which we shall deal later. 

The field mouse is of quite different build to the house 
mouse, being slightly slimmer and more hunched up, and the 
tail from which it gets its name is very thin and tapering and 
as long as the body. The colour is rather variable and is 
more of a yellowish-brown shade than the grey-brown of the 
household pest. The field mouse is a trifle bigger all round, 
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too, and its ears are much larger. They are easily movable 
and can be pulled down right over the eyes which are very 
large and bright. A distinguishing feature, which is most 
noticeable, is the difference between the darker upper parts 
and the contrasting white belly and chest. The hind legs are 
very long and are white-footed, while at close quarters another 
difference is a bright spot of orange-red on the chest between 
the fore-paws. Once the field mouse is recognised there is 
little difficulty in distinguishing it from the house mouse. 
Furthermore this little animal rarely enters houses, although 
it may occasionally take up residence in a barn or stack. 

In general it solves its housing problem by living any- 
where about the countryside, in woods, meadows, gardens, 
thickets, hedgerows and even on mountain-top or by the sea. 
Although so plentiful everywhere it is not often seen about by 
day, preferring to go about its business by night. Indeed 
the only reason which makes it come out regularly in daylight 
is when it is ill, although why this should be is not known. 
All abundantly prolific creatures have to be adaptable to 
survive in great numbers and the field mouse is no exception. 
It has been found living permanently deep down disused 
mines, feeding on spiders and beetles it found there, in the 
inner depths of huge stacks and even nesting high in the tree- 
tops in the old nests of rooks. 

To its resourcefulness must be added its skill as a climber 
and jumper and swimmer, each of which attribute helps it to 
survive. One has been known to leap straight out of a 10-inch 
vertical-sided box, but its usual gait is a jerky run through 
grass and undergrowth. Like many small mammals it is very 
short-sighted and when danger threatens starts to hop along 
for speed. Another curious habit is when suddenly scared to 
sit bolt upright and start pretending to wash itself all over as 
if quite unperturbed ! 

Nests are made almost anywhere, but most often in the 
ground where burrows are bored down to some 3 feet, at the 
end of which the snug little hideout is lined with grasses and 
leaves. Old birds’ nests in bushes are also often used as nests 
in summer and food-stores in winter. All through the summer 
the field mouse is busy reproducing itself, as many as five 
litters of six or seven young being born every year. The 
gestation period is only three weeks and as females breed 
when only a few months old some idea of their yearly increase 
may be gained. The blind, naked young open their eyes 
within a fortnight and soon become self-supporting. Families 
stay together and live in colonies of varying size, honey- 
combing some area of field or hedgerow with tiny burrows. 
They do not hibernate in winter, but lay in food stocks of 
grain, seeds and nuts against severe weather when they lay 
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up. If you come across a little store of such food in a hole 
or old nest it is probably the work of a field mouse. In bad 
times they are not averse to adopting cannibalism. 

To counteract this appalling prolificness nature has given 
this creature a vast force of enemies. Man is a foe only 
when the field mouse attacks his barns or stacks; they are 
absurdly easy to trap. Far greater numbers are destroyed 
daily by foxes, cats and dogs from country houses, bank 
voles, kestrels, owls, stoats, crows, rooks, adders, gulls, 
weasels and so forth, which is just as well from the human 
point of view, as otherwise the land would soon be overrun 
by them. 

The other variety of field mouse, known either as the 
yellow-necked or orange-throated variety, so called from its 
brilliantly-coloured orange-yellow cravat which stretches 
right across its chest. It is larger than the long-tail and 
much more handsome. Country folk call it the greyhound 
mouse, and it will sometimes enter a house. It is commonest 
in the south and west of England. 

Compared with the field mouse the harvest mouse is a 
delicate refined creature with perhaps the most engaging 
ways of any of our wild animals. It is the prettiest of all 
our wild mice, but is even less often seen. It is not nearly 
so numerous as the field mouse either, and for those who have 
not seen one I cannot do better than quote the classic descrip- 
tion of them and their wonderful nests written over 170 
years ago by Gilbert White, the famous naturalist of Sel- 
borne: ‘‘ They build their nests amidst the straws of the 
corn above the ground and sometimes in thistles, and breed 
as many as eight in a litter, in a little round nest composed 
of the blades of grass and wheat. One of these I procured 
this autumn most artificially plaited, and composed of the 
blades of wheat, perfectly round, and about the size of a 
cricket-ball, with the aperture so ingeniously closed that there 
was no discovering to what part it belonged. It was so com- 
pact and well-filled that it would roll across the table without 
being discomposed, though it contained eight little mice 
that were naked and blind. This wonderful procreant cradle 
—an elegant instance of the efforts of instinct—was found ina 
wheatfield, suspended in the head of a thistle.” 

The harvest mouse is among the smallest of our animals, 
measuring 2} inches in length with a tail as long and tipping 
the scales at no more than a } oz. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour on top with distinct white underparts, and possesses 
very tiny ears, bright beady eyes and, most wonderful of all, 
the thin prehensile tail which can grip the stalks of wheat. 
This tail plays a very important part in its life, for without 
it the wonderful gymnastics which it performs swinging on 
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the stems would not be possible. The tail acts as a guide and 
is only secondary in action to the little claws. J. G. Millais, 
a later naturalist and artist who kept them in captivity to 
study describes their movements thus: ‘‘ Sometimes they 
will drop from the lowest branch to the ground, and before 
doing so they hang suspended by the tail for a few seconds. 
I have several times seen one mouse wrap his tail round the 
neck of the other and, using this as a back support, pass to 
another twig or stalk.’’ They do not jump from stalk to 
stalk. 

The harvest mouse can be kept fairly easily as a pet if 
proper conditions are provided for them, and they soon become 
tame, but they are extremely difficult to breed, although 
this has been done only twice as far as is known, and on both 
occasions by women naturalists, the late Phyllis Kelway and 
more recently by Frances Pitt. 

This little mammal lives an active sociable life and comes 
out by day, although as it is very shy it is not always easy to 
spot. It climbs up growing stalks to eat the grain and will 
also cut off the ears of corn and carry them away. If frightened 
it runs upwards and dreads any enemy which is heavy and 
slow in movement. When the grains of wheat are eaten, the 
mouse holds them in its hands, squirrel-fashion, turning off 
the husk with its front teeth. It can bite fiercely, worrying 
a foe. 

Like the other mice, stores of food are laid up for the 
winter in special nests of moss, and although it goes to sleep 
in the autumn its hibernation is never complete, for it awakens 
in mild weather, becoming active again. Although its colora- 
tion serves as good protection it does fall to many enemies, 
especially weasels, and in some districts may die out tem- 
porarily for this reason. It is most plentiful in the south but 
may be met with over most of the country and is always 
worth looking out for, especially in summer when the nests 
in cornfields about a foot from the ground betoken its 
presence. 

It will be noted that no mention has been made of the 
dormouse, beloved of children in story and in real life, but 
this cannot be strictly classed as a mouse, being more closely 
related to the squirrels and in any case having quite a different 
story all of its own. 

Although among the lowliest and most-despised of our 
wild animals, the mice can be a source of great attraction and 
pleasure to anyone who takes the trouble to get to know their 
unheralded lives. 


DAVID GUNSTON. 


RENDING THE RUSSIAN VEIL 


As everybody is aware, the prophet of the Russian revolution 
of 1917 was Karl Marx, yet that eminent philosopher’s theory 
of value—a clear conception of value is admittedly the corner- 
stone of Political Economy—seems too superficial to be true, 
if truth lies in a deep well. According to Marx’s labour theory 
of value,* the less efficient is a workman, or the more time he 
takes over a job, the more valuable is the product of his 
labour, while power-plants, machine tools, and bull-dozers 
must be valueless in that they decimate the amount of human 
labour expended. Hence, like our evolutionists to this day, 
Marx was constrained to fall back on the assumption that 
every man’s work is of equal value or importance to a com- 
munity,f and wherever this is the case, as in a rudimentary 
society, no objection could be advanced against the equality 
of income so boldly advocated by Mr. Bernard Shaw,§ or 
against the practice of Communism. 

Unfortunately for the equalitarian argument, a well- 
known communistic slogan runs: “‘ From each man according 
to his capacity.”’ This appeal to altruistic motives evidently 
implies the existence of dissimilar capacities among humans, 
if not among their ancestral apes,|| and the innocent Russians 
were quickly disillusioned. They made the painful discovery 
that, in a progressive society, equal pay for unequal work 
provides men and women with no inducement to exert or 
improve themselves, and no reward for enterprise ; that, on 
the contrary, it puts a premium on sloth and stupidity. 
That is why, in the words of the late Earl Balfour, ‘“ Com- 
munism has succeeded in making the rich poor, but has 


* “Marx laid down the doctrine that labour is not merely the measure 
and cause of value, but it is also its substance. The value of every com- 
modity is simply the amount of crystallised human labour which it contains, 
and commodities differ in value according to the different quantities of 
labour which are socially necessary to.produce them.” Das Kapital, Moore 
and Aveling’s translation, p. 29. 

+ “A thinker is no more important than a butcher or baker.”’ Gerald 
Heard, The Emergence of Man, Jonathan Cape, 1932. 

t ‘‘ Marx envisaged a rudimentary kind of society in which it is assumed 
that all the workers are of one type, and that all industries are equally easy 
or difficult, or that ten men working for one hour will produce the same 
amount of wealth no matter what task they are engaged upon.” George 
Sorel, Les Polemiques pour l’interpretation du Marxisme, Revue International 
de Sociologie, 1900, p. 248. 

§ The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 1928. 

\| “‘ The earliest nineteenth century Socialists held that a community of 
goods would be a manifest violation of the first moral law which demands 
that everyone shall occupy a situation becoming ¢o his capacity and be paid 
according ¢o his labour.” Gide and Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines, 
pp. 220-221. 
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nowhere been successful in making the mass of the poor rich.” 
The compilers of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
must have had a premonition of the shape of things to come. 
To Socialise is defined as ‘‘ to reduce to a social level.”’ 

The outcome of a relatively brief trial, therefore, was a 
second epoch-making revolution which flouted the Marxian 
creed, and ousted Marx’s disciple Trotsky in favour of Lenin. 
On this occasion, however, the revolution was an extremely 
hush-hush affair, because it involved the resurrection of the 
profit-motive, with a right to the possession of private pro- 
perty and to the acquisition of riches, or a rejection in toto 
of the principles of esthetic Communism. A preliminary to 
Christian Communism is, of course, the renunciation of riches. 

Of this secret revolution—of this New Deal behind a 
communistic fagade—quite a weight of authoritative evidence 
has leaked out of Russia since June, 1941, or since the Nazis 
drove the U.S.S.R. to side with the Western Powers. 

In the first place, there was the warning of the Russian 
Ambassador, Mr. Maisky,* a warning which is still unheeded 
by our Leftists and Fabians, namely, that the nationalisation 
of industries, or public ownership of the means of production 
and distribution does not suffice to ensure the success of a 
planned economy. In the second place, on January 7, 1942, 
we had the announcement of Mr. Nikolai Shvernik, the leader 
of a Russian Trade Union delegation to Great Britain, thai 
“piece-rates had been applied wherever practicable ; to the 
docks, railways and all branches of transport,’’ while the 
piece-work methods adopted in Soviet war factories occupied 
a whole chapter in Sir Walter Citrine’s book.{ It ought to 
be superfluous to remark that any form of piece-work, or 
payment by individual results, is the very antithesis of 
Communism, or Proletarian equalitarianism. In the third 
place, ‘‘the main thesis of Ambassador Joseph Davies’ 
Mission to Moscow is that the wonderful progress of Russia 
has not been due to Communism but to the abandonment— 
in great measure—of a system proved to be unworkable. 
These theoretical Communists were compelled to resort to 
the elementals of human nature, to wit, self-interest and 
profit for labour,’’ an opinion which seems to be shared by 
the Right Hon. Emest Bevin, M.P. In 1940, as Minister of 
Labour and National Service, he broadcast the news, immedi- 

* “Tt took more than twenty years to build up the present system of 
planning, in spite of the fact that since the early days of our revolution we 
had not to reckon with the difficulties which originated from the existence 
of private property in the means of production and distribution, and in 
spite of the country’s strong and unified central administration.” An 
address to a conference of international scientists, December, 1941. 

+ Now President of the Soviet Union. 

t In Russia Now, London, 1942. 
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ately after the loss of our army’s equipment at Dunkirk, that 
“the greater the workers’ bonus or piece-work earnings, 
providing it is based on increased production, the happier 
he would be.” Finally, we are indebted to a prominent 
figure in the Axis for unsolicited testimony that Marxism and 
Communism and Bolshevism were dead and buried long 
before the war began, or long before the abolition of the 
Komintern was made public. In December, 1941, Count 
Ciano wrote in his diary: “It is false to speak of an anti- 
bolshevik struggle. Hitler knows that Bolshevism has been 
dead for some time. No code protects private property like 
the Russian Civil Code. Let him rather admit that he wants 
to conquer a great continental power which, armed with 
52-ton tanks, was preparing to settle accounts.” 

“In so far as the gigantic social experiment of the 
U.S.S.R. has been successful,”’ opines the late Secretary of the 
Zoo, “‘ it owes its success largely to the feeling among the com- 
mon people that they, by their own work, are helping to create 
something of value for themselves,’’* yet if this feeling had 
verily been generally engendered the resuscitation of piece- 
work would have been unnecessary. As for Professor Huxley’s 
airy suggestion that “‘ creativeness, with which the motive of 
self-development and expression is linked up, can be given an 
outlet in the work of the common people ’—in the arduous, 
hazardous, unsalubrious, and above all monotonous daily 
tasks of the common people—it ignores the revival of the 
profit-motive, or the clamant fact that in the U.S.S.R. to-day 
skilled workmen, technicians, and works-managers have 
privileges denied to the common people and that they are 
more highly remunerated than their opposite numbers, be it 
in Great Britain or France.f 

What the gigantic social experiment of the U.S.S.R. has 
actually demonstrated is that State ownership of the means 
of distribution eliminates commercial competition and the 
excessive profits of an army of middlemen,{ but that the 
substitution of public, for private, ownership of the means of 


* Professor Julian Huxley, Democracy Marches, London, 1944. 

+ After the Renault Motor Works were taken over by the French 
Government, at one of the first meetings of the council of workers the ques- 
tion of the remuneration of the general manager arose. The latter suggested 
a salary of 360,000 francs (£1,800), but retired from the meeting so that 
there should be no embarrassment. One of the council suggested consulting 
the Soviet Embassy, and its reply was that a man in a similar position in 
the Soviet Union would be entitled to nearly seven and a half million francs 
(£37,000) a year. The meeting finally agreed on a salary of just over 1,250,000 
francs ($6,000). 

t “ The distributor of the soil’s products which Great Britain eats gets 
five times as great a reward per head as the producer.”” Christopher Turnor, 
Yelman Calling, 1941. 
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production, though it be effected through confiscation, or 
without compensation for the private owners, of itself does 
nothing, and can do nothing, towards promoting the pros- 
perity of the common people, the boasts of the Right Hon. 
Herbert Morrison notwithstanding.* The disconcerting con- 
clusion that the common people’s share of the national pro- 
duction, and not the ownership of its means, is the major 
consideration emerging from the following episode. 

“In the early and difficult days of the Soviet Republic, 
an official returned to his native village and spoke thus to the 
villagers : ‘Comrades, the priests used to tell you that all 
was God’s. The farm belonged to God, the cows to God, and 
the chickens to God; but I tell you that all these are now 
yours. Am I not telling you the truth ?’ he demanded of an 
old peasant. The old peasant replied: ‘ What you say is 
right, but you do not tell everything.’ It is true that the 
farm is now ours, but the wheat from it will be yours, not 
ours; the cows are now ours, but the milk will not be ours 
but yours ; the chickens are ours, but the eggs will not be ours 
but yours. When the ground belonged to God the wheat was 
ours ; the cows belonged to God, but we enjoyed their dainty 
milk ; the chickens belonged to God but ——.’ The old 
peasant was silenced before he had finished.” 

Moreover, since it is manifest that, for a variety of prac- 
tical reasons, piece-work is inapplicable to many classes of 
workers, for instance to miners, engine-, bus-, and tram- 
drivers and conductors, signal-men, merchant-seamen, 
stewards, clerks, shop-assistants, nurses, domestics, draughts- 
men, foremen, scientists, architects, etc., the gigantic social 
experiment of the U.S.S.R. has still to prove its efficacy in 
peace-time. For, during the war, what indubitably inspired 
Soviet workers to ever-increasing efforts, and often under 
conditions which would have been deemed intolerable 
to a people accustomed to a less primitive way of life, was 
neither piece-work nor communism nor the strict regimenta- 
tion of labour, but Patriotism and personal hatred of the 
German invader.t 

Herein, perhaps, lies the explanation of the restrictions 
imposed on would-be investigators of Soviet methods co- 
incidently with the organisation of spying abroad; of the 


* “T would wish respectfully to commend to our friends and comrades 
in Europe the example of the British Labour Government. We are being 
bold, clear-cut, and sensible.”” At the London Labour Party May rally, 
May 5, 1946. 

t ‘She is a Stakhanovite Komsomol. We ask her about her labour 
record, and she explains that she works not for the extra pay but from 
hatred—her father and mother starved during the siege of Leningrad.” 
Report on the Russians, W. L. White, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1945, p. 86. 
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abysmal and incredible ignorance of the mass of Russians 
about the vast supplies of precious war material brought to 
them, at great risk and hardship, and with heavy losses for 
the allied navies and merchant fleets; about the gigantic 
preparations which had to be made ere a “ second front ” 
could possibly be opened without disaster across seas and 
oceans ; about the social and cultural achievements over the 
centuries of the rest of the world ; the explanation, in short, 
of Moscow’s customary propaganda for the hypnotism of the 
masses. 

Thus, in a most uncritical and friendly little volume by 
the commander of the first squadron of Hurricanes to operate 
on the Eastern front, we read that these new allies were 
somewhat frigidly welcomed, and that the immediate reaction 
of Soviet airmen and technicians to British machines was 
disdain and disparagement. It was not until the squadron 
had shot down 22 Hun planes for the loss of one that the 
Soviet superiority complex evaporated and that relations 
became more cordial. Again, if we can believe the account 
of a member of one of those conducted and well-fed tours on 
Soviet territory, Russian soldiers in general were under the 
impression that the invaluable and ubiquitous American 
jeeps were the design and product of their own factories ; 
the introduction of piece-work is presented as a Socialist 
invention unknown to capitalist employers * ; Soviet text- 
books for schools ascribe the invention of the modern steam- 
engine, not to a world famous Scotsman of the 18th century 
but to a certain Mr. Popoff in the 2oth century ; while here 
is a marvellous picture of post-war London, and the exploita- 
tion of wage-earners under a Labour Government, drawn for 
Russian eyes: “ Life is becoming more and more expensive. 
The Black Market is dictating its wolf’s laws. Employers 
will not make any concessions to the workers because it is 
possible to replace strikers with soldiers. And there is rain 
and fog in the streets; it would be good to light a gas fire, 

* Eric Johnson (President of the U.S.A. Chamber of Commerce) men- 
tions the fact that he also owns factories. The Russians ask how many 
men does he employ. Two thousand, he tells them. And how are they 
paid? Mostly on an hourly wage basis. Why not on a piece-work basis, 
they ask. Because our labour unions do not like piece-work. The Russian 
staff is puzzled by this. They are too young ever to have known that after 
1917 piece-work was denounced as a cunning device to exploit the workers. 
Later, when the Soviets adopted, with much ballyhoo, the Stakhanov 
system, it was presented to Russians as a Socialist invention, unknown in 
the capitalist world. But these young men have grown up behind the veil. 
To be more precise, when, in 1931 independent trade unions were abandoned, 
piece-work was silently introduced into Soviet factories. Later it was com- 
bined with the division of labour into the much publicised ‘ Stakhanov 
system.’’’ Report on the Russians, W. L. White, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1945. 
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but it is necessary to put a shilling in the meter—but is an 
extra shilling always to be found in the pocket ? ”’ * 

“What the Communists are After,” an article in 
the Daily Herald was banned in Bulgaria. The obvious 
answer is to make the rich poor, but the real question is 
surely what the anti-Communists, or the aggressive Col- 
lectivists, of the U.S.S.R. are after collecting. Why are 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary, and Jugoslavia threatened 
with a Communist Dictatorship? What of the Soviet’s 
avowed and universal support of subversive communistic 
parties in France and other countries ? What of the ruthless 
exploitation of German agriculture and industry in the 
occupied zone,f and of the Russian intention to restore the 
unity of Germany on a communised allied basis? What is 
the significance of Soviet economic claims on Persia and 
Turkey ; of the scheme to put Tripolitania under an advisory 
commission with a Russian administrator; and of Soviet 
insistence that Trieste be given to Jugoslavia ? What is it 
that inspires Moscow’s brusque diplomacy and Mr. Molotov’s 
intransigentism ? Wherein can one find justification for the 
suspicions of their late Allies with these pseudo-Communists 
hug to their breasts ? 

Can it be that the present discord among nations, which 
a bare two years ago were united in deed and in word in the 
world fight against despotism and oppression, must be 
attributed to that omnipotence which so often breeds. intoler- 
ance, or to the Collective Dictatorship of the Kremlin’s lust 
for power, for riches, for profit ? 


* Yuri Zhukov, New World, Moscow, May 5, 1946. 

+ “ The rich plains of Saxony are heavy with lusty crops of corn and 
roots, but probably not one ounce of that coming plenty will find a way 
into the hungry parts of Germany to the West. It will all go to feed Russian 
occupiers and, in varying degrees, the Germans under their control in the 
eastern zone. Factories that have not been carried off to Russia are going 
at full capacity ; the workers get good wages ; and Moscow is reaping rich 
dividends from German Labour. At Jena the Zeiss works are operating at 
more than 100 per cent. of their normal, and every lens and optical product 
is going to Russia.’’ Edwin Tetlow, Leipzig (Daily Mail), 12/5/46. 


J. S. HEcur. 


REASONS 


THERE are a thousand excellent reasons why we should all 
work harder than ever before. I derive not the slightest 
encouragement from any of them. I have the greatest respect 
for reasons: I teach reasons: if there were no reasons | 
should be out of a job. But, if ever I do anything worth while 
in what remains of my life, it will certainly not get done 
because of reasons. If it gets done at all, it will be because of 
some idea, prejudice, passion, faith or folly with which reason 
has no connection of any kind. 

‘“‘ This is fine talk for a schoolmaster! ’’ you say. Then 
let me call in a professor. Listen to the voice of the late 
Professor W. Macneile Dixon delivering a Gifford lecture ten 
years ago. ‘‘ What,” said he, “ does this fine reason of ours 
tell me to believe or disbelieve ? When you come to me with 
your explanations of all the world contains I am profoundly 
interested. Not, indeed, in your explanations, which are, of 
course, like all others, supremely ridiculous, but in the bright- 
eyed simplicity of the human mind, and its explanatory 
prattle.” Prattle, mark you! What has a mere school- 
master to fear, when a professor can speak about reason in 
words like that ? I follow my leader into the fight with pride 
and belabour your reasons with soldierly virtue and joy. 

Even science is at last getting dubious about reasons, and 
scientists are singularly obstinate men. As for you and I, we 
have always loathed reasons and cherished a passionate 
dislike of reasonable men. Thank heaven—or our climate— 
Englishmen are seldom reasonable for long at a time. We 
have tried to be reasonable now for two whole years, with the 
result that we are nearly in a state of ruin. Nearly, but not 
quite. There is still time to save ourselves, if we can forget 
all these reasons at once. 

No amount of reason would persuade you and me to dress 


up in uniform again and walk through the public streets, with. 


bits of coloured ribbon on our chests and those absurd hats 
decorating our modest heads. But let a brass band play half- 
a-dozen really good tunes and let a regiment go swinging by, 
and we shall slip furtively up to the dusty attic, to see if the 
old tunic will still fit. The distant sound of a horn on a frosty 
morning, with perhaps the music of hounds on the fresh breeze, 
will set us looking for hidden breeches and boots in spite of all 
the reasons why we put them away. 

What sort of incentives do you offer me when you tell me 
that I shall be hungry if I don’t work or prosperous if I do? 
Neither of these statements reaches the part of me that is 
stirred by the brass band or the cry of hounds. The wavering 
hum of a distant threshing-machine has more power to 
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awaken my soul than words like those. They fail to reach the 
part of me that gets things done: they merely put me in an 
arguing frame of mind. 

Reducing commitments abroad, getting help from America, 
relying on United Nations, what kind of incentives are these ? 
Tell me instead that England is the one hope of the world and 
that now is the time to assume full leadership: the idea will 
sink into the very depths of my being and emerge again as a 
motive and a driving force. No, I’m not giving explanatory 
prattle about psychology and the subconscious mind. I’m 
merely saying what I know to be true, without the smallest 
pretence of saying why. The idea of a world inspired to 
permanent peace by a clever American handing out dollar 
loans makes me put down my pen, leave the house and go for 
a long walk through English fields, hoping to see an English 
plough at work with two Shire horses in front and an English 
man behind. But show me a good, old-fashioned cartoon of a 
wholesome, sensible, large and solid John Bull with an equally 
sensible dog at his heels, standing undismayed by a babel of 
tongues among a crowd of peculiar foreigners, and I’ll set to 
work on any job you like and force the ridiculous picture to 
come true. Why? Because I believe in John Bull, whereas 
the almighty dollar makes me sick. 

Deep down in his heart the Englishman still believes, in 
spite of modern science and socialism in our time and the 
decay of religion and a classless society and any other reasons 
you may care to produce, he still believes, I say, in spite of 
education, pensions, insurance and the five-day-week, that 
he knows how to live and love, work, fight and die better than 
anybody else in the whole wide world and that he can help 
the weak and oppose the strong and generally put things 
right and keep them so. Talk to him about saving his right 
to exist as a second-rate power in a dollar world and you 
merely make him think you a contemptible ass. But show 
him a picture of Britannia ruling the waves and of Britons, 
not only refusing to be slaves, but refusing to allow anybody 
else to become slaves, and he will look round with a shame- 
faced smile to make sure that nobody is watching him and 
then take off his coat, roll up his sleeves, settle to work and 
make the picture come true. 

Impossible, is it ? So was the Battle of Britain. So were 
the exploits of Drake, Raleigh, Nelson and many others. So 
were the skill of the weavers, the workmanship of Sheffield and 
Birmingham, the problem of India, the British Commonwealth, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats and Winston Churchill. But they 
happened, all the same. It certainly is impossible to persuade 
this England deliberately to sit down in the second place, to 
scratch out sterling and write dollars instead and to walk in 
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peace behind the Stars and Stripes—or behind any other 
foreign flag of any kind. But nothing can prevent this England 
from leading the world, if only we can stop pottering about 
round the back door, listening to political gossip over the 
hedge and wondering when the broker’s man will call. 

If you think that all this would need a miracle, let me 
appeal to higher authority again. “‘ Miracles? ”’ shouts the 
gallant professor whose bold leadership so encourages me. 
“Miracles ? For my part I see miracles everywhere. I see 
nothing but works of magic. Miracles are not rare birds. 
They fly in flocks, they darken the air in their multitudes.” 
This is the voice of the man who says “ If there be a sceptical 
star I was born under it.’’ Under what baleful influence must 
some of our statesmen have been born, that they utter such 
doleful, pusillanimous words! Let us listen to the brave words 
of Macneile Dixon ! 

We have listened too long to melancholy words offering 
to pay the cost of our funeral. Let us have rough words, 
inviting us to die with no funeral at all, to live insecurely in 
the world as it really is, teeming with dangers, swarming with 
enemies, perilous with adventure as hardly ever before. Tell 
us about Palestine, where a handful of Englishmen are 
upholding our ideals against a filthy terror, while we at home 
sit shivering with fear for lack of a few millions of foreign coin. 
Tell us of gifts from our noble sister-nations, helping us in 
our struggle through faith in our destiny and not because, 
like an elderly poor relation, we are fading into obscurity and 
decay. Tell us to look up into the wide and stormy skies 
instead of staring at the ditch beneath our feet, to forget the 
petty troubles of to-day in the quest for a worthy future for 
our sons. We have faced worse things than the loss of a few 
cigarettes or failing to go to the pictures every week. Have 
we fought our way round the world and back, merely to sit 
and cry because we may have to live hard for a few more 
months in this land from which we boldly sallied out to meet 
the four corners of the world in arms? That is the great 
collapse of statesmanship, to speak to the proudest nation in 
the world in language only suitable for slaves. Ask for an 
extra hour, and get a strike. Ask for the moon and you will 
get the moon, with Jupiter, Mars and Saturn thrown in for 
luck. 

E. H. F. Morris. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF DESPAIR 


EXISTENTIALISM may be thematically related and traced to the 
thought of Frederick Nietzsche. It found its first great 
exponent in Kierkegaard (1813-55), the Danish philospher 
who reacted vigorously against Hegel’s absolute philosophy. 
Hegelian dialectics arrived at the postulation of an objective 
reality in terms of the Absolute; Kierkegaard, on the other 
hand, turned introvertively towards a consideration of the 
self, which involved him in the deepest pessimism and 
despair, advocating a subjective reality. Faith in God, only 
sphere of real existence, is for Kierkegaard purely subjective 
and it shall never be known whether man is communicating 
with God or whether he is the victim of a demoniacal illusion. 
This desperate paradox is fundamental to Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy. 

Martin Heidegger (born 1889), a disciple of Husserl, also 
feels how precarious and empty is the existence of man, and 
contends that man is thrown into the world without having 
either chosen or desired to live; the adventure ends with 
Death, but, in the meantime, he who is aware of his own 
existence realises the nothingness, the absurdity of all things. 

Jasper and Heidegger are at variance, but the former, 
although not as staunch an introvert as either Heidegger or 
Kierkegaard, reacts equally intensely against rational, objec- 
tive systems. Gabriel Marcel should be mentioned as condi- 
tional to the contemporary existentialist movement; he 
arrived at a position very close to that of Kierkegaard and 
Jaspers before having read their work, exerted strong criti- 
cism on Hegel and the Neo-hegelians and, surprisingly per- 
haps, was deeply concerned with telepathy and spiritualism, 
possibly because of their personal and anti-rational character. 

This extreme subjective ideology prepared the way for 
J. P. Sartre (born 1905), the foremost contemporary existenti- 
alist, whose vigorous and varied work seems to be experi- 
encing a succés de scandale since the French liberation. At 
a time when science penetrates the mind with positivism, the 
startling negations of J. P. Sartre are refreshing: there is no 
mincing of words or ideas, no dryness, only a surge of caustic 
negations precisely phrased, saturated with the unpleasantness 
of great writing. So far Sartre has done very little that is 
constructive, his primary concern is the destruction of all 
accepted, and often complacent frames of valuation. He 
reveals man in his awful solitude, locked within himself, 
abandoned to his own free will, which for him is the only 
teality. Sartre disposes of a remarkable sensual imagery 
that is always adequate for the treatment of his intensely 
personal subject matter; it is rich and fluent and pro- 
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duces a forceful impact upon the reader. Sartre shocks but 
invariably manages to bring home an important, and often 
unusual, point of view. 

His writings are many and there are few forms of 
literary composition that he has not attempted in order to 
reach the public: there are a succession of lengthy and 
technical novels, a book of essays, a few plays and numerous 
pamphlets. His writings reveal a series of variations on a 
fundamental theme: the continual oscillation from one 
extreme to another, from nothingness to pure being, from the 
void to the material entity without either extreme ever being 
reached. Man is seen in a constant state of flux and, as he 
never identifies himself with either extreme, his state may be 
termed “‘viscous.”” J. P. Sartre’s complex metaphysics are a 
relentless struggle against viscosity. 


“‘ Hors du monde, hors du passé, hors de moi-méme : 
la liberte c’est l’exil et je suis condamné a étre libre.” 


We can only be free when we cease to be viscous, when we 
are outside the self, outside the past, and the exile is the 
freedom to which we are condemned. Objective standards 
do not exist, there is no determinism, the only reality is the 
self, always free to chose, to accept or to reject: man is 
entirely responsible for all his actions, and creates the world 
that is around him by the projection of his individual 
personality. Life is absurd, life is unnecessary, whether we 
live or not does not alter the fact that people have lived and 
will live—history shall always be. This is no doubt a de- 
pressing view to he who thinks himself necessary to the 
support of his family, but the family and man in general are, 
according to Sartre, contingent and meaningless. Since life 
has no meaning, no goal, we do not know what we want, 
and yet we are responsible for our every action ; we are alone 
to bear this desperate burden and, paradoxically, it is also the 
only source of human greatness. 

Sartre contends that first there was Life and then the 
Idea of Life, “l’existence précéde l’essence,” and hence the 
world of the spirit is non-existent in the Sartrian universe and 
he shows the idea of God to be contradictory and a form of 
escape—we are reduced to the depths of atheism. There is 
no salvation, no expiation. We are faced with nihilism, our 
only course is to accept and recognise this hopeless despair. 

I exist, I am, but I can only feel that I am, I can only 
know myself through the love or the hate or the judgment of 
another person. But my relations with this “ other person” 
restrict my freedom and I can never wholly possess or destroy 
him: “ the other person ”’ is initial and necessary damnation 
without whom I can never know that I am. We possess 
various stratagems for escaping or hiding ourselves from 
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“the other person”: silence, solitude, rest, sleep, evasion ; 
and other more deceitful devices when we are brought face 
to face with “the other person”’: mendacity, hypocrisy, 
flattery, politeness, which are used in order to impose our- 
selves when escape is impossible. Systematically deprived of 
these modes of defence—Hell remains. For Satre “ L’enfer 
c'est les Autres ’’—Hell is a condition of the individual in 
relation to others, not a gloomy cavern with conventional 
horrors. 

The paroxysm of the tragic contradiction in our relations 
with others forms the subject of the one act play Huis Clos 
(The Closed Door), Sartre’s masterpiece of conciseness. In 
Huis Clos we have a trio of ill-assorted human beings, dead 
and damned. Each in his relations with “the Other ’’ is 
ready to seize the usual weapon of defence, but every time it 
is inadvertently snatched away by some infernal mechanism. 

The first damned individual, Garcin, as he arrives in the 
room, which is furnished with three couches, is advised that 
the light never goes out and that sleep is impossible. He is, 
however, alone and sits down to meditate silently, but not 
for long. Hardly is he comfortably installed when a woman, 
Inés, enters spoiling Garcin’s solitude. The door is locked 
there is no window—they must remain together ; no separa- 
tion is possible, no isolation, no escape. Intimacy of a sexual 
nature would offer no relief, as she is homosexual. They use 
the utmost politeness and agree not to disturb one another. 
But then the third damned individual, Estelle, enters, shouting 
at the top of her voice, spoiling again the beautiful silence. 
Garcin and Inés manage to quieten Estelle and make her 
agree to the silence pact that is carefully observed—they are 
not to speak or look at one another. But here the real 
difficulty begins—there must be some kind of intercourse 
between the trio, and Estelle, for example, would be willing 
to indulge in sexual intercourse with Garcin. However, two 
is company, but not three, and this possible intimacy cannot 
be fulfilled with Inés present. Whatever any two decide, 
there is always the third making a “ duet ” impossible. They 
then proceed to relate the stories of their lives, when living. 
They lie, shout, laugh and contemplate suicide (which has no 
meaning as they are already dead). Every alternative that 
could lead to their salvation is attempted: finally Garcin 
manages to open the door—he is given a chance to escape— 
but he must remain in the room, because only through the 
presence of Estelle or Inés will he know himself. There is 
no relief, the hopeless despair must be faced. At the end of the 
play, Garcin exclaims: ‘‘ Continuons ’’—we must continue, 
and Hell is the eternal return of the same problems, tempta- 
tions and mysteries. 
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But there is also a moral side to the seeming amoralism 
of J. P. Sartre’s philosophy. In fact, Sartre is a moralist, of 
a strange and unconventional type. In Les Mouches we meet 
his first moral character, Orestes. The play is in three acts, 
written in prose, and is entirely faithful to the original Greek 
drama on which it is based, and deals with the terrible history 
of the Atrides. Each character, however, appears under an 
unexpected and different light—each shows an unusual 
profile reflecting the inner-undercurrents and torments of 
personalty. Les Mouches is essentially dynamic, whilst the 
Greek original is static. Electra, whose father has been 
murdered by Egisthe, is no longer the sullen statue of re- 
venge—in Les Mouches she is the young woman torn between 
weakness and a fierce and unquenchable hatred; she fears 
justice and in the last act she repents bitterly. Orestes, her 
brother, is not the traditional dull tool of fate of Greek drama, 
but, as soon as the murder is known to him, he meditates his 
revenge calmly and carefully. He is not passion’s slave, only 
a calculating intelligence, finally realising himself in the blood 
pool around him. In Orestes there is no repentance, not even 
pride, and his self realisation leads him to an act of sacrifice : 
the torment of being a free and responsible individual. This 
is the moral implication of this difficult, original (sometimes 
bizarre) and relentless play. There are no easy transitions in 
this Sartre play, and the language is striking, concise and 
pregnant. 

For Sartre, the individual must be aware of the freedom 
of will to which he is condemned, and this is the realisation to 
which the individual must come if he is to become “ authentic” 
—real, devoid of sacrifice and illusions. 

It is interesting to note that the idea of God has become 
superfluous in view of Sartre’s axiom that “‘ existence pre- 
cedes essence.”” In this sense Sartre’s philosophy is atheistic. 
But basically Christianity and Sartre’s existentialism are com- 
patible on the ground that both emphasise the power of free 
will in man, and his potentiality of determining or realising 
himself in the world around him. Both doctrines also stress 
man’s supreme responsibility. But there is a serious diver- 
gence : Christianity holds that first there was the “‘ Word ”— 
the idea, or essence and subsequently the existence, implying 
spiritual values, and redemption. As already stated, for 
Sartre the opposite is true. 

It is, however, essential that we should realise that existen- 
tialists such as La Senne and Gabriel Marcel advocate the 
precedence of essence over existence, and hence are in agree- 
ment with Christian ideology. This is important, for it shows 
that existentialism, within its own boundaries, may either 
develop into a religious philosophy ‘‘ par excellence ”’ or into 
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the most anti-Christian philosophy ever advocated. 

Since two such widely divergent view points can be validly 
integrated under the term “ existentialism ”’ it may well be 
wondered how such a doctrine can be defined. In view of 
the above consideration for example, it would be false to 
maintain that existentialism is atheistic—this seems, however, 
to be a popular opinion—but it could be said that under 
certain influences such as that of J. P. Sartre, it is an atheis- 
tical philosophy. 

Definitions often lead to misunderstandings, particularly 
if we attempt to define existentialism, a philosophy that 
avoids systemisation. The following definitions may, how- 
ever, assist in establishing the general trend of the movement : 
“A return to the free will of the individual in order that he 
may by his actions unfold the significance of his being.” 
Briefly, it reiterates the ancient idea of ‘‘ Know thyself, be 
thyself,” and recognises the life of man as that of a respon- 
sible individual. 


R. M. QUERIDO. 


THE DEBATE ON THE “NEW POWERS ” 


Personally, as your Lordships know, I have not very much confidence 
in the efficiency of Government Departments taking over from experts 
the conduct of our foreign trade. I know the Government think that 
public officials do it much better, but the results hardly seem to coincide 
with the anticipations of Ministers in that respect. Noble Lords on this 
side of the House believe that it is far better to leave these matters, so 
far as possible, to those who understand them. Therefore, on matters 
of that kind—redressing the balance of trade, and so on—I should think 
that most of us would agree that what is needed, broadly speaking, is 
less interference and not more interference ; and for that no additional 
powers, either under this Bill or any other Bill, are necessary. At the 
same time, to be quite fair, no doubt it must be said that in the situation 
in which this country is at present some controls are still necessary. I 
believe it is, at least, arguable that Parliament might fairly grant to the 
Government—who, after all, have the responsibility of our affairs, 
until the country kicks them out, which personally I hope will be fairly 
soon—powers to apply the existing powers of the 1945 Act for a strictly 
limited and defined purpose. 


The Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords, August 12, 1947. 
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PLEASANT PLACES 


WE had not met for years, until, in typical London fashion, 
we ran into each other in the street. He was going from Oxford 
Street to the Strand, and had half an hour to do it in. 

“The trouble with this miserable city,’ he grumbled, 
“is that there is nowhere to sit down for five minutes. There’s 
hardly time to go to the Park—we might try Trafalgar Square 
[very doubtfully] otherwise there just isn’t a place.” 

He seemed surprised to hear that, the day being warm 
and fine, there were no less than three places between where 
he stood and where he wanted to be in half an hour’s time. 
The first place was the little oasis of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Writing in 1898, Sir Walter Besant described it as “‘ standing 
in a miserable district which for two hundred years has been 
the haunt of criminals and vagabonds.”’ 

Although it has changed much since then, it is still possible 
to visualise the district as ‘‘in the fields.” Far back, in 
the reign of Henry I, which began in 1100, Maud, his Queen, 
instituted a lazar house here, for lepers and other poor sick 
men, which, like all such institutions, had its church. 

When, at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, a Tory 
Government ousted the Whigs for the first time for years, 
they celebrated their victory by taxing coal, for the pious 
purpose of “ building fifty new churches in and about the 
cities of London and Westminster and suburbs thereof.” 
Now the Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, which was in bad 
repair, stood on the land of the Duke of Bedford, who was 
patron of the living, and no doubt it was through him that 
an Act of Parliament was passed in 1717, authorising the 
complete rebuilding of St. Giles “‘ instead of one of the fifty 
new churches.”’ The chosen architect was Henry Flitcroft, the 
son of William III’s gardener, and to-day the pleasant little 
churchyard, with its benches, lies in the shadow of a Georgian 
building that owes much to both Wren and Gibbs. 

The next oasis, a welcome and unexpected one in the 
midst of busy narrow streets and a bustling market, is the 
garden of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. This was also built on 
the Bedford estate, one of the earliest to be broken up for 
building houses. A remarkable piece of town planning 
was achieved under the owner, who was reputed to be chiefly 
interested in what the scheme would yield financially, the 
reigning monarch, Charles I, who was concerned about the 
haphazard growth of his untidy capital, and the architect, 
Inigo Jones, who had an opportunity for large-scale planning. 

Horace Walpole writes that the economical owner asked 
the architect to make the proposed church very plain “ not 
much better than a barn,” to which Inigo replied “ You shall 
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have the handsomest barn in Europe.” Although the church 
was practically re-built after a fire in 1795, it retains its 
classical severity. Many who pass through Covent Garden 
market know the great columns and heavy eaves of the portico 
which faces that way, but far fewer know the garden behind, 
entered by an iron gateway in Bedford Street, or by passages 
in the walls of the side streets. There is an open paved space 
before the church, a patch of green grass, and benches under 
pleasant trees. The surrounding houses, like a wall, shut out 
the bustle of town, and the fine, dignified church presides 
over a quiet haven. It was here that Jane Austen used to 
worship when she stayed with her brother Henry in Henrietta 
Street, close by. 

The third garden lies just the other side of the Strand, 
beside the old Savoy Chapel. The Palace, built for Peter, 
Earl of Savoy, in 1245, has long since gone, and the Cluniac 
monastery that once flourished there. The Palace was burned 
by Wat Tyler and his followers in 1381, and what remained 
was repaired, and used as a prison till 1505, when it became a 
hospital, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, which it remained 
till 1702. In 1805 the last traces were swept away in making 
the approach to Waterloo Bridge, except for the Chapel, and 
in 1864 all but the outer walls of that were destroyed by fire. 
However, Queen Victoria, who was interested in it as a his- 
toric monument, had it restored at her own expense. 

To-day the tiny garden still seems to guard a medieval 
peace, within a few yards of the roaring traffic stream of the 
Strand. 

There are many of these little gardens, hidden and scat- 
tered among the buildings and streets of London, spaces that 
must be worth fabulous sums the foot, commercially. Those 
who know and love them seek out, from time to time, within 
the churches they are attached to, one of those boxes marked 
“ For the Upkeep of this Church,” and slip into it a coin, in 
rege for the preservation of these green and pleasant 
places. 


JASPER HOWLETT. 


MEN OF THE ROAD 


FROM counties as far apart as Merioneth, Devon and London, 
come reports that tramps have increased, and in Devon at 
least there are plans to discourage tramps by a régime of baths 
and work at “public assistance institutions.” On _ the 
positive side, one authority is quoted as having said, “‘ We 
shall try to win tramps back to normal life. Simple trades 
will be taught to make the men fit to go back to the working 
world.” 

There are, however, people who sympathise with tramps 
(possibly by way of compensation for too much convention 
in their own lives) and one self-appointed tramps’ friend has 
lately been criticising the Vagrancy Committee of the Devon 
County Council. Ignoring the fact that man-power rather 
than employment is now in short supply, he has recalled with 
approval a favourite verse from the song book of the I.W.W. 
(International Workers of the World, alzas I Won’t Work). 


** Oh, why don’t you work 
like other folk do ?” 
How the hell can I work 
when there’s no work to do ? 
Hallelujah! I’ma bum! 
Hallelujah, bum again | 
Hallelujah, give us a hand-out 
To revive us again |” 


Then he pleasantly reflects : 


«e 
. 


. we see the ragged figure of the tramp answering the petulant 
questions of the housewife who has heard his ‘ hard-luck’ story 
before. Ragged he may be, dirty and homeless certainly, but this 
cheerful hobo who knows all the answers, knows also a happiness 
and contentment denied to the housewife, tied to her daily round, 
her ‘ position,’ her property, her duty. For he has broken these 
chains. Rejecting a stone around his neck ; rejecting the humdrum 
existence of a ‘safe job’ job; he has left social security to those 
who desire freedom from want, but don’t want freedom.” 


No sane person needs to be told that here is both truth 
and falsehood. Undoubtedly tramps do break some of the 
chains which hold the rest of society—even as some tramps 
will break your garden fence rather than gather legitimate 
firewood at slightly greater trouble to themselves. At the 
present time, when the chains seem more numerous, heavier 
and altogether more irksome than at any other period within 
the memory of living man, lovers of freedom might under- 
standably see tramps and the tramping life through rosy 
spectacles. 
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But romantic libertarians should beware of illusion. 
Tramps have little in common with the religious ascetics ; 
they are not primitive Franciscans or austere Buddhists 
seeking release from earthly bonds, but rather restless idlers 
whose chief characteristic is a dislike of any kind of work. 
Many will pilfer shamelessly from people who have befriended 
them, and few are even moderately intelligent except in as 
much as they can estimate which are the most promising 
places from which to cadge. 

To their credit it may be said that most tramps themselves 
have no illusions about their “ way of life”’ (the illusions 
come from men and women in drawing-room armchairs) 
and one tramp whom I used to know well about 20 years ago 
recited some realistic verses, which he said were common 
property on the road. I took them down at the time. 


Hurrah for the life of the open road 

And a bed beneath the trees 

Or under a haystack where you may 

Cover yourself with plenty of hay 

To shelter you from the breeze. 

But be careful, mate, you don’t get found 
When the farmer’s man comes nosin’ around. 


Spring is the time for starting out 

For the man that does not ride ; 

You can gather a hatful of primrose roots, 
For it’s only a mug who cares two hoots 
For the look of the countryside ! 

What were the wild flowers meant for, pray, 
But to help a poor tramp on his way ? 


If you call at a house and beg 

For “a glass of water, mum, please,” 
You won’t have to ask them twice 

For a slice 

If it’s only bread and cheese ! 

But chopping up wood for a paltry bob— 
Leave that to the fellow who wants a job ! 


But if it’s the “‘ lump ” you’ve got to face 
Give Kingston a miss, my son, 

For whether you’re flush or haven’t a cent. 
It’s no fit place for a walking gent, 

Where such horrible things are done ! 
Better by far go short of grub 

Than face the horrors they call a tub! 


Those very lines might have inspired the words written 
. 3 
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this last May by an armchair “ fellow-traveller’’ of the 
tramps. 


**But in the British Socialist State this sort of rugged indi- 
vidualism is sadly out of place. If the desire for personal freedom, 
even at the price of discomfort and broken boots, conflicts with the 
full employment policy of a government determined to make you 
secure (am being ambiguous on purpose!) then obviously these 
vagrants who have strayed from the narrow path of the wage slave 
must be made to realise that efficiency and not happiness is the goal 
for zoth century man.” 


The man who recited the lines also told me that tramps 
were not usually “‘ tramps ’’ among themselves, but “‘ men on 
the road.” Incidentally, there are also some women on the 
road, and this particular tramp always travelled with his 
wife. They were expert in the simple art of begging food 
from shops without breaking the laws against mendicancy. 
If “‘ tiger ’”’ (meat) was needed, one of them went to a butcher’s 
shop and asked for a pennyworth of scraps—and proferred 
a penny. The scraps would probably be found but the penny 
would certainly not be taken. A little further down the road, 
at the greengrocer’s, there would be a request for “‘ mixed 
herbs ’’—which normally meant two or three potatoes, an 
onion or two, a carrot and a few cabbage leaves. Again, 
the penny would not be taken, but could be used to similar 
effect at grocer’s and baker’s. 

How tramps are now affected by rationing I do not know, 
but one thing is certain: the waste of bread and cheese must 
be much less than it was. Before the war, bread and cheese 
was the stock gift to tramps, and no observant person could 
fail to see that many of the gifts were later thrown away by 
the roadside or in the ditch. 

A few tramps were (and doubtless some are) moderately 
proficient poachers, but successful poaching requires too much 
effort to be popular. Further, my own impression is that 
most tramps are not countrymen born and bred, but misfit 
townsmen, who lack the knowledge and understanding that is 
necessary for any poaching enterprise beyond simple nest- 
robbing. They would be likely to know which were the best 
places to try singing inside or outside the taverns (I was once 
told that Oxford and Cambridge were particularly good, 
because of ‘‘ the young toffs ’’—and presumably despite the 
proctors), but they would not know the most promising place 
to find a trout or pheasant. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that the rich and varied material of the road and the “ road- 
sters’’’ wiles seem as yet to be almost untouched by any 
writer other than W. H. Davies. 

After all this disparagement of tramps and their sym- 
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pathisers a word on the other side may not be amiss. There 
must be, here and there among the dirty, tatterdemalion 
wanderers, men who have chosen the road as a way of life, 
either in philosophic resignation or in that spirit of never- 
ending search which John Masefield catches so perfectly in 
The Seekers—who go seeking cities that they will never find. 


‘** There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 
Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, and the rain, 
and the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep, and the road again.” 


These seekers are on a longer road than the I.W.W., and 
from one of them there might, some day, come a great book 


of the road. 
J.D. U. W. 


THE DEBATE ON THE “NEW POWERS ” 


But we are bound to ask ourselves this question: Are the Govern- 
ment in reality masters in their own House ? Personally, after the events 
of recent months and weeks, T gravely doubt it. They have a very 
strong and extremist tail, and one knows very well from what has been 
said in another place that that tail interprets paragraph (c) in a very 
different manner from the noble and learned Viscount on the Woolsack. 
In fact, it would be almost unbelievable to anyone arriving from Mars 
that the noble and learned Viscount’s speech and, say, Mr. Crossman’s 
speech applied to the same thing. In his speech in another place on 
August 8, Mr. Crossman, the Member for Coventry, did not describe 
this as “‘ a little Bill.”” On the contrary, he described it, as has been said 
this afternoon, as “‘ the turn of the waves,” whatever that means, and 
as a mandate for full Socialist planning. He added at the end of his 
speech: “‘ This is not a question of dictatorship. This is inevitable in 
the modern world. . . .” Can we be absolutely certain that, however 
moderately minded the head of this dog may be, it will not be wagged 
by the tail? Ido not think we can. We have had some very disturbing 
examples of this in recent months. There was, as your Lordships 
remember, the question of military service, and the reduction of the 
period of service from eighteen months to twelve months. Everybody 
knows—there was hardly any secret made of it—that that was forced 
upon the Government Front Bench by the more beligerent Back 
Benchers. I do not think any secret was made of that. The Minister 
of Defence let the cat out of the bag, and he tried to pop it in again 
by the second statement. 

The Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords, August 12, 1947. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


MOTORING IN NORTHERN SPAIN 


S1r,—Having recently returned from an extended motor 
tour of Northern Spain for business purposes—travelling as 
far south as Madrid and Toledo—I think it possible that my 
experiences may be of interest to readers of The National 
Review. After motoring through France I was welcomed by 
the Spanish at Irun, passed through the usual Customs in less 
than 30 minutes, the authorities being most courteous both 
going and coming. Once through the Customs I was free to 
roam Spain as I wished—the only subsequent formality being 
to hand in one’s passport for the night at whatever hotel one 
registered. This was always available the following morning 
by 10 o'clock at the hotel—or earlier if specially required. 
Writing of hotels—I would say that these all compare favour- 
ably with English hotels, while the luxury hotels at such places 
as San Sebastian, Santander, Madrid, etc., are fully equal to 
the best to be found in any country. In addition, there are 
“ Paradors ”’ in many of the remote beauty spots, run by the 
Government, which are very clean and comfortable and where 
the food and cooking are excellent. At the more expensive 
hotels food and accommodation cost rather less than here and, 
with the exception of Madrid, I never had to book my rooms 
in advance. The roads in Spain are a delight, having good 
surfaces everywhere and being splendidly engineered on bends 
and of easy gradients for mountain-climbing. Petrol was ad 
lib. without coupons throughout the country at the fixed price 
of 2 pesetas per litre, which at the exchange rate of 66 pesetas 
to the pound, worked out at less than 3/- per gallon. The 
principal towns I visited were—in the order visited—San 
Sebastian, Bilbao, Torrelavega, Guernica, Santander, Burgus, 
Madrid, Toledo, Vittoria, and, in each of these I was struck by 
the air of prosperity prevailing throughout those parts of 
Spain and the splendid morale of the people—a great improve- 
ment on my previous Spanish experiences! In Spain there is 
no rationing or coupons, and one is able to buy almost any- 
thing at prices which compare favourably with similar goods 
in this country. Exceptions are butter, tyres and motor oil, 
all of which are scarce ; one should therefore bring one’s own 
supply of oil and see that one’s tyres are in really good con- 
dition prior to entering the country. The people everywhere 
are most helpful and kind to British tourists such as myself, 
and will go out of their way to be of assistance and to show 
their appreciation of Britishers visiting their country. The 
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grandeur of the open country in Spain and the way every inch 
of arable land is cultivated almost to the tops of the mountains, 
is a thing to admire and marvel at. Where the land is not 
under grain, flocks of sheep and herds of cattle are grazing. 
An important aspect of Spanish life both in town and country 
is the great number of fine, healthy, happy children one sees 
everywhere dancing and singing. 
Yours, etc., 
Jas. A. Murray. 
24 CLANRICARDE GARDENS, 
BAYSWATER, W.2. 
August, 1947. 


To the Editor of The National Review 


A PUKKAH SAHIB 


DEAR S1R,—Your article ‘On sale or Return’”’ appears 
well and good. Your criticism against your own Prime 
Minister Mr. Clement Attlee IS PURE PIECE OF DIRTY TRICK 
OF BRITISH Foreign Policy. 

Why did you bark at the handing over India to Indians ? 
The answer is quite obvious to any man in the street. Britain 
will lose Some Bread and Butter. Britain will lose the dirty 
game of living on India’s blood. 

I wonder if this will be published. 


Yours, etc., 
AMIR KHAN. 
No. 33 Jalau Godah, 
Muar, via Singapore. 
June i2th, 1947. 
Mr. Editor, 
Will you publish this if you are a gentleman. 
Amir Khan. 


[The Editor of The National Review lays no claim to being 
a gentleman, but the above letter is printed as evidence of the 
sort of spirit fostered in the East by the British scuttlers.] 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
EVIL GENIUS 


THE capacity to recognise genius in any form is exceedingly 
rare. The human animal seems to put up a resistance in face 
of one of the natural truths, which is that there are differences 
in kind between men as well as in degree. It is because of this 
that the greatest artists are so seldom seen in their true 
stature while they live. They are judged by a scale of valnes 
which is inapplicable to them. Sometimes, valued by that 
scale, they are patently superior to their insignificant 
colleagues. Sometimes they are not. When they are, they 
get a good deal of honour before they die, and this is held to 
contradict the notion that genius is never appreciated in its 
own time. But it is not the genius that is appreciated, only 
the ancillary talents. Men do not want their fellows to be 
different from them, except, a little, in degree. Thus 
Beethoven and Shakespeare were both highly thought of 
while they lived because they could beat the ordinary run of 
playwrights and composers at their own game. But their 
supreme genius was not seen. It became visible only later, 
when people were no longer interested in those particular 
games, and when genius was all that was left of an epoch that 
had crumbled to dust. These two men survive not because 
they excelled in what their own contemporaries were doing, 
but because, all the time, they had been doing something quite 
different, disguised in the idiom of their days. 

The great poets, composers, architects and painters are 
lucky, as we say: their work lives on to show that they were 
different in kind, not merely in degree. This is true to a less 
extent of the great teachers and the great statesmen and 
soldiers. But there are whole ranges of genius which are 
never suspected, and which can leave no memorial other than 
a curiously expanding and tenacious legend, rooted in nobody 
quite knows what, an inverted triangle based upon the dis- 
crimination of the handful of their contemporaries who were 
capable of recognising genius when they saw it. It is in this 
way that the genius of a great dancer gradually and cloudily 
emerges until her name stands for an epoch, as Taglioni in the 
past, as Ulanova in the future. But these, dancers, actors, 
performing musicians, have some sort of a public. What of 
the genius who has no public at all? I think particularly of 
Major Jim Corbett, the professional hunter of big-game. His 
friends admire his gifts. But how many of them have the 
least idea that, in his line, he is a genius as real as any other 
genius who has ever lived? That is to say, he is not merely 
better with tigers than any of his contemporaries, he is a 
totally different kind of tiger hunter. He is not merely 
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superior in degree to the rest ; he is different in kind. He 
too will have his legend, which will live a long time; but it 
will be a legend restricted to the jungle villages of Nepal. 

It is because of this human failure to recognise genius, to 
recognise differences in kind as well as in degree, that we had 
to go to war in 1939. Lord Linlithgow in his patronising 
introduction to Major Corbett’s The Man-eaters of Kuomang, 
conventionally praising him as an outstanding hunter, and 
thinking that he had nicely gauged the occasion, showed 
precisely the same incomprehension of the genius that blazes 
from the pages that follow as Sir Nevile Henderson reporting 
on Adolf. Hitler. He and the whole front bench of British 
politicians, the whole talent of the Foreign Office, and all but 
a handful of the politicians, the officials, and the people of the 
world outside Germany, thought of Hitler as an upstart 
dictator—and not even top of the list, since the ridiculous 
Mussolini had a manner and a chin that went much better 
with the popular idea of an upstart dictator than did Hitler’s 
moustache. 

It is easy to write this; and it is true. But how men of 
detached and trained judgement could watch Hitler and 
listen to him, to say nothing of studying his history, without 
realising that here was one of those epoch-making human 
forces with the elemental powers of an earthquake or a 
cyclone, it is impossible for anyone who was ever impressed 
by the man to understand. By 1936, one would have said, 
his history was enough to give the game away, even to those 
who had never set eyes on him or heard him speaking. Even 
to listen to him on the wireless was to those who, like the 
Germans themselves, had, as it were, caught his wave-length, 
was to know the oppression of horror. For the man with the 
moustache, the forelock, and the shabby mackintosh, knew 
how to turn himself into a living symbol of suffering Germany, 
crucify himself before the eyes of his followers until their 
nerves were strained to breaking point, and then shatter the 
tension by shrieking for revenge. At this appalling perform- 
ance English listeners would giggle, as the gallery will giggle 
at a moment of high drama. People were so amused by the 
moustache that they forgot to look at the eyes. 

Even now, after all that he has done, the calibre of this 
monstrous abomination is far from widely realised. But it is 
beginning to loom vaguely through the fog of popular sceptic- 
ism. It began to emerge at the Niirmberg trials ; but at the 
time we were far more deeply interested in the behaviour of the 
accused than in the mysterious nature of the dead man who 
had activated them. A great deal, nevertheless, came out in 
the course of that grisly travesty of justice which had the 
unforeseen effect of transforming monsters who should have 
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been shot out of hand into something like heroes of restraint 
in comparison with the hypocrisy of their accusers. It emerged 
that Hitler and Hitler alone was the motor and inspiration of 
Nazi Germany and that he and he alone was the architect of 
our ruin, aided by a nation of sentimental thugs and cynics 
and by us on this side of the Channel with our scepticism of 
evil and our credulous faith in goodness which is the mark of 
a people who have lost touch with reality—and is called, 
superbly, realism. . . 

A good deal of what came out at Nurnberg is admirably 
condensed in a book with an inadequate title just published 
in France: Le Secrets de la Guerre dévoilés par Nuremberg, by 
M. Raymond Cartier.* Although the story falls to pieces 
towards the end of 1942, and is far too sketchy between then 
and the end of Hitler, it is hard to imagine that anyone could 
make a better job in such a small and readable space of the 
story, from the German side, of the years between the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland and the failure of the Germans 
before Moscow. It is worth forgetting that the main sources 
are the testimonies of the men in the dock at Niirnberg and 
reading it for its own sake. Two things emerge: the genius 
of Hitler and the fatality which drove us to our ruin. Both, 
before the end of M. Cartier’s story, are dissipated in irrele- 
vancies: the failure of Hitler’s genius and the temporary 
obscuring of our own ruin by technical victory in war. But, 
for the first half of the book, the currents run strongly enough. 
They are worth considering. 

To begin with, it was Hitler’s genius against the world, 
including Germany. He forced the German people to acknow- 
ledge him and obey him. That was a one-man victory. And 
the German soldiers had to obey the acknowledged leader of 
the German people. In 1936 he moved into the Rhineland. 
He did this in total defiance of all agreements with the Western 
Powers on the one hand and the warnings of his General Staff 
on the other, and by his own faith unaided. His material 
means were five regiments, or brigades, three battalions of 
which actually crossed the Rhine. These three battalions 
defied the whole might of the French Army, backed by Great 
Britain. Hitler alone had seen that this would happen. ‘“‘ We 
were,” in the words of Jodl, as quoted by M. Cartier, “‘ in the 
position of a gambler risking his whole fortune on a throw of 
the dice. At that time the German Army was at its weakest, 
since the hundred thousand men of the Reichswehr permitted 
by Versailles were scattered as instructors throughout a 
multiplicity of units and no longer represented an organised 
force.’ But Hitler knew that France and Britain would do 
nothing. It was the same with Austria. It was the same with 

* Librarie Arthmeé. Fayard: Paris. 
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Czecho-Slovakia. To achieve both of these Hitler had to get 
rid of those senior army officers, including Blomberg, his Chief 
of Staff, and Fritsch, who, like the rest, neither shared his 
genius nor believed in it, and, unlike the rest, made no bones 
about it. Austria was easy, because, although the troops were 
wholly inadequate, the Austrians, as a people, welcomed them 
with flowers. But Czecho-Slovakia was another affair. The 
political aspect of Hitler’s genius is at its peak, and we are 
marching headlong for our ruin. “‘ For anyone conversant 
with the true state of affairs,’ said General Halder, “‘ our 
strategical deployment in face of Czecho-Slovakia was nothing 
but an immense bluft.’”’ And Keitel said: ‘“ I am certain of 
one thing: if the political situation had not been favourable 
after Godesberg and Munich, we could never have penetrated 
into Czecho-Slovakia. I am firmly convinced that if Daladier 
and Chamberlain had said at Munich: ‘ We shall march ’, we 
should not have resorted to military measures. We could not 
have done so. We did not possess the means to force the 
Maginot line of Bohemia and we had not the troops in the 
West.”’ Even Hitler himself knew this and was prepared for 
a check. But Munich gave him his opportunity. It is also 
possible that it saved Hitler for Germany—and the world. 
For, profoundly disturbed at what they considered their 
master’s lunacy in hurrying events, with results likely to be 
disastrous for a Germany which, given five years, might well 
conquer the world by orthodox means, the generals, under 
Beck, had prepared a coup d’état, involving Hitler’s arrest, 
which, in the then unsettled state of Germany, might well have 
succeeded. This plot was postponed because again, in 
Halder’s words: ‘It would have been possible for us to 
arrest a man charging, head down, into war; it was not 
possible to arrest a man in the act of negotiation.’’ So Hitler 
negotiated, obtained Czecho-Slovakia in exchange for a 
worthless promise, and strengthened his internal position 
irrefrangibly. 

He was not only a political genius. He was a military 
genius into the bargain. It was he and he alone who planned 
and inspired the break-through at Sedan. The Norwegian 
plan was his from start to finish. And so was the Russian 
plan, involving the annihilation not of space, but of the 
Russian armies before Moscow, which, but for the Greek 
campaign and but for the fatal delay at Smolensk, would 
have fallen without the least doubt whatsoever before the 
onset of winter. M. Cartier, describing these events, observes 
that the fall of Moscow in the autumn of 1941, would not have 
meant the defeat of Russia. But some who, like the present 
reviewer, were in Russia at that time, believe that it would 
have meant precisely this. 
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It was not Hitler’s fault that Moscow was not taken. He 
had bad luck. But that crucial reverse, which was also his 
first serious reverse, seems to have blunted his unerring sense 
of the possible. The Hitler who lives after Moscow in these 
pages is a different man. To ail appearances he is the same, 
But something has clicked out of place. His mental pro- 
cesses are no longer miraculous. They are the mental pro- 
cesses of a man of extreme vitality and exuberance who 
corresponds to the popular idea of Hitler. And such a man 
was not the man to conquer the world. For that task he 
needed the supremely fine adjustment of every relevant 
faculty which the shock of the Russian winter ever so slightly 
disturbed. But it was a fatal and progressive disturbance. 
By the time of the Normandy invasion he was mad. 

There are other aspects of this narrative, in addition to 
those I have so sketchily mentioned, that make M. Cartier’s 
book timely and well worth reading until more ample studies 
appear. I shall mention only one: the iniquity of the German 
people, from whom the Nazis, the police, the secret and 
security police, and all the rest, were recruited. Because the 
Russians have concentration camps and forced labour, because 
they have an all-powerful security police, because they have 
deported under conditions of unimaginable harshness hundreds 
of thousands of inoffensive human beings from Eastern Europe, 
because Russia is ruled by an autocracy, and because this 
autocracy is inimical to Western Europe, there is already a 
tendency to feel that the war was fought in vain and that we 
have liberated Europe from one evil only to deliver her into 
the power of another as bad if not worse. Nothing could be 
more deplorable than such a belief, which can only arise out 
of the shortness of human memory or a failure to see things 
as they are. For whatever horrors the Russians may have 
perpetrated, and these are sufficiently terrible, they are nothing 
compared with what was done by the Germans and less than 
nothing compared with what the Germans planned to do. 
This book will not only revive our flagging memories (and to 
forget the gas chambers and the corpse ovens of Ausswitch 
and elsewhere is really a crime against the human race), but 
it will also, by implication throw up the difference between the 
barbaric harshness of a backward people committing untold 
cruelties in its struggle to catch up with the times, and the 
deliberate and calculated policy of sadism and extermination 
pursued for their own advantage by a people who pride them- 
selves on their superior civilisation. 

Rosenberg wrote: ‘‘ The feeding of the German people 
has first priority this year over all German aims in the East. 
The territories of Southern Russia will have to furnish us with 
the necessary complement for the dietetic balance of the 
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German people. We see absolutely no obligation on our part 
to feed the Russian people on the surplus produce of these 
regions. A very great evacuation of the populations will 
certainly be necessary, and there is no doubt at all that the 
future holds many harsh years for the Russians.”’ 

Herr Backe, the Minister in charge of the commissariat in 
occupied Russia, wrote : 

“1, The war cannot be continued unless our forces are 
wholly maintained on the country during the fourth year of 
hostilities. 

“2, There is no doubt that some millions of individuals 
will die of hunger if we take from this country all that we 
need.” 

Himmler wrote: ‘‘ The absolute rule for us, who belong 
to the S.S., is as follows: we must be loyal, honest and 
fraternal towards those who share our blood—and only 
towards those. What happens to a Russian does not affect me 
in the slightest degree. If other nations live, prosper, or die 
of hunger, I am interested only in so far as they are the slaves 
of our culture. If ten thousand Russian women die of exhaus- 
tion digging an anti-tank ditch I am interested only because 
the anti-tank ditch has to be finished for Germany. It is clear 
that we must not be harsh and inhuman unnecessarily: we, 
Germans, are the only people who have a decent attitude 
towards animals, and we must apply this attitude towards 
human animals too.” 

These, Germans, were the people to whom we gave ground 
for so long, and who, because they have blue eyes and clean 
habits, still seem to many of us more worthy than the Russians 
—or, for that matter, than the French. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


TWO DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 


Ce MonbeE Disparu. By Mme. Saint-René Taillandier. (Librarie Plon.) 
L’AcE d’Or. By Fernand Gregh. (Editions Bernard Grasset.) There 
ate certain points of similarity between these two books of memoirs, 
since both the authors are well-known French literary personalities, and 
both write of the world of their youth, which is so different to ours that 
it is hard to believe that it is within living memory. Here, however, the 
similarity ends, for Madame Saint-René Taillandier writes about the 
diplomatic life of that time in Syria and Morocco, and Monsieur Gregh 
is mainly concerned with the literary circles of Paris at the end of the 
last century when he first took his place amongst them as a prominent 
poet. 

Madame Saint-René Taillandier looks back on her early married life, 
before she herself became a well-known historical writer, and describes 
her family and official life when her husband was sent en poste to the 
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Middle East. It was the first time that she had ever been far from France, 
and when the news arrived that her husband had been appointed Consul- 
General at Beyrouth she suffered agonies at the thought of leaving her 
beloved country and family. For us, who are so accustomed to our 
families being scattered all over the British Empire in the service of their 
country, it is perhaps hard to understand this despair at the thought of 
spending three or four years in a not very distant foreign land, but here 
we recognise one of the most fundamental French characteristics. It is 
as though their whole being is in the country they love so much, and the 
Family remains the most important factor of the national life. For many 
of them there is no country outside France, and no city of any importance 
except Paris, and in this single-mindedness there lies a great strength. 
However, once the sadness of parting was over, Madame Saint-René 
Taillandier found consolation in the beauty of the world that opened out 
before her, and the magic and the mystery of the East captured her as 
they have done of countless numbers before and since. Around the 
Consulate revolved the whole of the French society at Beyrouth, and it 
was numerous and widespread in its activities. The religious orders 
with their hospitals and schools, the professors from the university, the 
engineers developing the roads and railways, and many others, apart 
from the constant flow of travellers passing through, between them 
managed to create an atmosphere that was wholly French. Those were 
halcyon days with congenial friends, and loyal servants, a low cost of 
living, and a happy family life, and the time passed in one of the most 
beautiful countries of the world, the wonders of which have remained 
fresh in the authoress’s mind, as can be seen in her vivid descriptions. 
From Syria Madame Saint-René Taillandier made two journeys, one to 
Damascus and one to Jerusalem, and the memory of her pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land was to remain with her for ever, giving fuller life and 
reality to the great Christian story. After leaving Syria there was an 
interval of several years in Paris before Monsieur Saint-René Taillandier 
was sent to the Legation at Tangiers. The first impressions were dis- 
appointing, comparing Tangiers with Beyrouth, and the weather was 
bad, but as this improved the beauty and charm of the scenery was un- 
folded. The life too was different to Syria with its prevailing French 
influence, for here the various Legations were dependent on each other 
for amusement, and in this narrow circle great care had to be exercised 
in case any word or action should be misconstrued. Madame Saint-René 
Taillandier’s account of the various legations and personalities, and the 
relationships existing between them, is a most interesting picture of the 
diplomatic life in Morocco at that time when great tact was needed in 
dealing with the difficult situations which arose, for this country was of 
great importance to many of the European powers. After reading this 
book one cannot fail to regret that this is a world that has indeed dis- 
appeared. 

Monsieur Fernand Gregh plans to divide his autobiography into three 
parts, and in this first volume, L’ Age d’Or, he looks back on the golden 
days of childhood and youth. Even youth is not cloudless, but the gods 
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smiled on young Fernand Gregh, for fame and renown came to him very 
early, and the setting was the brilliant Paris of those days. Monsieur 
Gregh has attempted an unusual experiment in the first part of his book 
by writing down impressions and memories of early childhood, which, 
although inevitably rather disjointed, are of interest in the way they show 
the early development of the artistic mind. Even at this time his sensi- 
bilities were developed to an extraordinary degree, and although most of 
his joys and sorrows were those of a normal child, glimpses may already 
be caught of the future poet. Monsieur Gregh had no doubts as to the 
career he wished to follow, and on leaving school he and several young 
friends started the magazine Le Banquet, and it was in this paper that he 
made his début. Amongst this little group there were many names that 
were to become famous, amongst whom, to mention only two, were 
Marcel Proust and Léon Blum. France was rich in art at this period, and 
each page brings to life some personality from amongst that brilliant 
galaxy. Either it is Anatole France, the revered master, standing in his 
accustomed place by the fireplace in Madame Arman de Caillavet’s salon, 
or Marcel Proust in all the glory and beauty of his early youth, or José- 
Maria de Heredia with the whole of the artistic world of Paris gathered 
around him and his three beautiful daughters in his house in the rue 
Balzac. The whole fascinating intellectual life of that time is unfolded 
here, centring around the salons, which were so soon to disappear. 
After the appearance of Monsieur Gregh’s collection of poems, La 
Maison de I’ Enfance, all doors were flung open to him, and at twenty-three 
he had already made his name. From now onwards he had the entry 
into every salon, and became the intimate friend of many of the gifted 
women who presided over them. This was the era in French poetry of 
the symbolists, and Monsieur Gregh was the first of the young French 
poets to break away from this school, believing the style to have become 
too obscure and divorced from reality. He called himself a humanist, 
believing that poetry should be more personal, and the direct expression 
of the poet’s joy or pain, and not so disguised under an allegorical form 
that it is impossible to feel that any emotion is involved. Monsieur Gregh 
was fiercely attacked for his break-away from the traditional school, but 
many were soon to follow his example, and the results of this move 
away from artificiality were to be seen in the true lyric poetry of a Madame 
de Noailles. It is necessary to art that it should be constantly renewed, 
receiving new impetus and ideas, but there are only a few who have the 
courage and the power to break away from the past. 


RUSSIA RE-VISITED 


RusstA AND THE Russtans. By Edward Crankshaw. (Macmillan & Co. 
9s. 6d.) We hear a great deal about the so-called Russian problem these 
days, and many people say that we shall never be able to under- 
stand the Russians because they seem so utterly opposed to us in every 
principle and ideal. It never occurs to them that understanding can 
only be attained by tolerance and knowledge of the other person’s 
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character, and what has gone into the making of that character. Very 
few people in England really know the Russians, but Mr. Crank- 
shaw is one of them, and his book Russia and the Russians clears up many 
points which are confusing us. There is much food for thought in this 
work, and it will shake some out of their complacent frame of mind, 
for here is a very different point of view from the one we ordinarily 
hear, and he speaks with an authority and conviction which cannot 
easily be ignored. 

Mr. Crankshaw makes his point clear at the beginning of his book, 
There can be only two answers to the question of how we are going to 
fit Russia into our plan for the future—either by conquest or under- 
standing. As we do not believe in conquest, this only leaves the other 
alternative, and somehow this must be achieved. Obviously the attempt . 
to try and measure Russian ideas by our own has failed, and Mr. Crank- 
shaw tries to make us approach the picture from another angle and see 
it through the eyes of an outsider. If we can feel the atmosphere of 
Russia and appreciate the circumstances and succession of events- which 
have gone towards forming the national character, then we shall have 
already gone a long way towards an understanding. This is a courageous 
attempt to give us the feel of Russia, courageous because it does not 
try to slur over those parts, which must often seem revolting to the 
Western mind. Mr. Crankshaw realises that the sort of hero-worship 
we indulged in towards Russia during the war is just as dangerous as 
the reaction we are passing through now. 

One of the most immediately striking things about the Russian 
character is its superhuman power of endurance. From time immemorial 
Russians have had to resist foreign invasions, a rigid autocracy at 
home, and the soul-destroying hardships of their climate. In the past 
30 years these trials have been augmented by the greatest social revolution 
the world has ever known, civil war, the active animosity of the rest of 
the world, famine, and finally the dreadful struggle of the late war with 
Germany. From all this Russia has emerged when most other nations 
would have been crushed, and she has emerged with such a position 
that all the world is afraid of her. This in spite of the fact that yet once 
again her lands are ravaged, her cities destroyed, and the youth of her 
country terribly depleted. Once more Russia has taken her place as a 
world power after years of being an outlaw, but is it surprising that she 
suspects the Western Powers who outlawed her? Our policy must 
often seem as strange to the Russians as theirs does to us, for our approach 
to the problem is always fundamentally different. In addition to this, 
they see Britain being drawn closer and closer to America, the greatest 
capitalistic state, and they are frequently excluded from the confidence 
of these two countries. This exclusion grows out of our distrust, and 
this is natural since so few people understand the purpose behind Russia’s 
actions. But these actions have a great and overwhelming purpose 
which is followed to the exclusion of all else. There is a popular 
belief that Russia is an oppressed nation ground under the heel of 
a dictator, but Mr. Crankshaw leaves us in no doubt as to the burning 
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September is the month when schools 
reopen. Entering a new school, moving 
into a fresh form, embarking upon a 
different course of studies—these are 
important occasions in the lives of 
young people. To those who have 
them in their charge, provision for 
the future is an ever present obligation, and it is good sense to ensure that plans for the 
coming generation will be faithfully observed. In particular you must be able to rely on 
the availability of your trustees just at the moment when your children have need of them. 
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experience, is always at your disposal in matters concerned with wills, trusts (educational or 
other) and settlements. 
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faith with which the youth of the country still regard Marxism. This is 
their religion for which they will suffer and starve, and die with un- 
questioning devotion. Those that formerly did question have long 
since disappeared or been silenced, and the minds of those that are left 
belong to their leaders. Not to appreciate this is to have a totally false 
impression of Russia as a nation to-day, and of her inward strength, 
We are not here concerned whether or not Communism is a good thing, 
for it is our professed belief that nations may choose their own form 
of government, provided they do not interfere with or damage their 
neighbours. The Russians have always chosen an autocracy, and this 
in spite of their independence of mind. In this book you may follow 
their reasons for this choice, and for the national characteristics which 
were the same after the revolution as before it. We often turn wearily 
away from the politicians and the writers who explain foreign countries 
by statistics, but this artistic approach to the subject of Russia is new 
and eminently readable. It is as though for the first time the door had 
been opened a crack and one had caught a glimpse of what lay within. 
The Russian way is not our way, and the Russian ideas are not our ideas, 
but understanding may help towards a modus vivendi. With true apprecia- 


tion difficulties may be overcome as Mr. Crankshaw has himself proved * 


in his personal relations with Russians. 


A SWISS PUBLISHER 


ALMANACH DU CHEVAL AILE, 1947. LA FRANCE EN MARBRE BLANC, 
By Louis Rougier. LA SurssE PARMI LES NATIONS. By René de Weck. 
(Les Editions du Cheval Ailé, Constant Bourquin, Editeur, Genéve. 
Prices not stated.) A couple of months ago the postman brought a 
pleasant surprise: a stoutly wrapped parcel bearing a Swiss post-mark 
and tied with a dull red twine ingeniously twisted together out of strands 
of tough paper. Within were more wrappings around a cardboard 
carton, inside which nestled a slender volume entitled Almanach du Cheva 
Ailé, beautifully printed in good and amply leaded type on glossy (but 
not too glossy) paper, each page excellently laid out with ample and well- 
proportioned margins at top, sides and bottom, and illustrated with 
numerous admirably reproduced photographs. This was printing such 
as we in England must dredge memories of distant days and fine editions 
to recall; printing that for almost the first time since the war made it 
a physical pleasure to handle and examine and read a book. And what 
was the work to which such loving care had been devoted ? A catalogue ; 
only a publisher’s catalogue ; an advance list of publishing plans for 1947. 
One sighed with disappointment at such seemingly extravagant waste 
and laid the book down. M. Bourquin, it appeared, is a French Swiss, 
born in 1900 a few hundred yards on the Swiss side of the Franco-Swiss 
frontier near Geneva, a philosopher by training, who has given his 
publishing house the name of the “‘ Cheval Ailé.” The Winged Horse— 
Pegasus in the Greek myth, whose master, Bellerophon, when mounted 
on his back, slew the Chimaera, a fire-breathing monster, unnatural in 
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This world-famed Sherry (formerly 


alled Findlater’s Fino) could not 
te registered under that name and 
hereby protected from imitators. 
for the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
sherry. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


MRS. HOSTERS 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


A Special Course - be taken at the College, 29 
Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


For full prospectus, ‘ay to the pen St. Stephen’s 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
MAY. 6226-7. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

eg Sw B MOLTON STREET, W.1. Founded 1910. All 
branches Secretarial training for women. Appoint- 
ments Register open to all students throughout their 
career, (Mayfair 5306-7-8.) 
BENDIXEN’S 

Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C, oe of qualified tutors to women students. 


Laboratori Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 

LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
GROVE PARK SCHOOL. 800 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools. Recognised by Ministry 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ST- SERF’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EDINBURGH, 
Abercromby Place.—Kindergarten to University, 
Individual Attention. Staff of Specialists. Apply to 
Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons. Telephone: 26396. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
RECOGNISED by the Ministry of a? as an 

efficient School. Principal: Miss K. M. DAMON, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.S.T. Fully qualified staff. Preparation 
for School and Higher Certificate, University Entrance. 
Domestic, Secretarial and other VI Form Courses. Gir! 
Guides (Optional). Handicrafts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DELIcrous VINTAGE CIDERS & PERRY WINE 
supplied in returnable 6, 10, 18 and 30 gallon casks, 
delivered anywhere. Send stamped addressed envelope 
for Price List. The Cotswold Cider Company, 11 Clarence 
Street, GLOUCESTER. 
NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to 7 and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 22/6, 60 holdings 37/6, holdings 52/6. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 9 
Maxim Road, N.21. Telephone : Laburnum 2256. 
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birth and destructive in life. What, then, to this obviously allusive mind, 
might be the modern Chimaera whose monstrous and destroying nature 
the House of the Cheval Ailé sought to overcome ? i 

The Almanach, itself a remarkable production, gives the answer, 
The enemy is totalitarianism ; which must be slain—which can only be 
slain—when the hand of Liberty wields the sword of Truth. And to one 
or other aspect of this great modern challenge about half the A/wanach 
is devoted. M. Bourquin opens with a fine essay by himself urging a 
return to une littérature dégagée.—that is, to writing not committed ig 
advance to the defence of any ideology—and discussing the duties of 4 
publisher devoted to the cause of freedom. There are supporting essays 
by M. René Gillouin—whose connection for two years with Marshal 
Pétain M. Bourquin obviously does not regard as in itself evidence of 
collaborationist betrayal—and by the well-known M. Alfred Fabre-Luce, 
An anthology of striking quotations shows both the spirit and the 
likeness of those who during the violent period of the French Revolution 
and to-day have sought to tyrannise in the name of liberty—and also 
testifies to the real nature and conditions of true freedom. Last but by 
no means least, the A/manach reprints the noble Remonstrance to the French 
People which an anonymous author published in 1576, four years after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, appealing for peace, tolerance and union 
as the outstanding needs of a time which, for bitterness of spirit and 
fierceness of partisan strife, bears only too many likenesses to our own. 
Before the arrival of this A/manach the purposes of M. Bourquin and the 
aims of his Editions du Cheval Ailé were completely unknown to us. The 
Almanach shows that M. Bourquin is working and plans to continue in 
the great tradition of Western civilisation. At a time when England is 
more isolated from cultural contacts with Western Europe than for 
centuries past, it is doubly important to know who are our friends and 
what they are doing. It is for this reason that in the present case we 
have departed from our usual practice of writing only about books and 
authors and not about the publishers who issue their works. 


SHORT NOTICES 


ForEsTRY AND WOooDLAND Lire. By H. L. Edlin. (Batsford. 15s.) 
Mr. Edlin is an informed writer about the natural life of woodlands 
whose earlier book on British Woodland Trees has proved its value. In 
the present volume his theme is the science and craft of forestry as now 
practised in Britain. The book is planned as an outline for the layman 
or a summary for those concerned with forest work. It begins by 
considering the natural growth of trees and the influences which play 
upon the life of the forest—soil and climate, wild plants and creatures 
of all kind. Then it turns to the tasks of forestry proper, raising young 
trees, planting, tending and felling. There are valuable chapters on 
forest management and forest economics, and a simple, clear and useful 
summary of the methods used to measure trees, timber and forests. 
The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. Mr. Edlin writes with 
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ing every weapon in their power to 
combat this dread disease. But it is 
to us they turn for the necessary 
funds to help relieve the terrible 
sufferings of thousands of human 
beings. Our contributions will further 
research which will one day doubtless 
find a cure for cancer. Every penny 
we can spare brings that day nearer.” 
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The Royal 
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Hospital 
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knowledge and love of trees and forests ; and there can be few interest | 
in British woodlands or concerned with ‘the great problems that a 
British forestry to-day who will not learn from his pages. 


I Loox Bacx. By J. R. P. Postlethwaite, C.B.E. (T. V. Boardman & 
Co. gs. 6d. net.) In his autobiography Mr. Postlethwaite looks back 
on a very full and active life spent in the service of his country. is. 
book will be of interest to young men wishing to enter the Colonial, 
Service, for he gives a full and vivid account of the work and life which 
occupied him for so many years. Mr. Postlethwaite gives a brief sketchy 
of his early years in a Kent village, and the happy days he spent at higy 
private school and later at Haileybury, where he made life-long friends) 
This was followed by a spell of office work in London, not a very enjoyable” 
episode, which he eventually abandoned to join the Colonial Civil Service, 
and to take up his first post as Treasury Assistant in Uganda. He spent 
many years of his life in Africa, and he writes with real love and under 
standing of that country and her peoples. Early on he asked to be 
transferred to the native Administrative Service, for he realised that this 
type of work held the greatest interest for him. From his start as a young 
Assistant District Commissioner until he became a Sneior Provincial 
Commissioner, Mr. Postlethwaite’s enthusiasm for his work never 
flagged, and during his time in Uganda he witnessed the amazing progress 
and development of the country, which was achieved by the labours of 
his Service. When he first went out life was often very lonely in the 
remote districts, and the few Europeans had to rely on themselves for 
amusement and recreation. The building of roads and railways and the 
advent of the motor-car have made a tremendous difference to all this, 
and in a place like Kampala the old houses of tin and mud have been 
replaced by a modern city. In nearly every station facilities are now pro= 
vided for sport, with tennis courts and a golf club. Native administration 
has also changed and the Africans in Uganda have been brought to the 
stage of a form of self-government where the Commissioners act as 
advisers and no longer as rulers. It is most interesting to follow through- 
out Mr. Postlethwaite’s narrative how this progress was brought about, 
and to see what patience and tact are needed for dealing with the people 
through their native chiefs. This is a service which calls for men of initia- 
tive who are capable of taking quick decisions on their own responsibility. 
At the end of the part of his book which is devoted to Uganda Mr. Postle- 
thwaite reprints three articles which he wrote, and which will give a very 
clear picture of the life which young men who are going to join the Colon= 
ial Service may expect. After leaving Africa the author spent a time if” 
retirement, but this was short-lived for at the outbreak of war in 1939, he 
became deputy to General Young who was Divisional Food Officer for” 
London. In 1940 he became Divisional Food Officer for the South=— 
Eastern counties, which was a post of some importance at that time im” 
view of the expected invasion. Eighteen months later he returned to 
London, this time as head of the Division. He remained in this extremelll 
arduous post until the end of 1944, when he left to join UNRRA. 
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